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“Let Us Go On” - 
\/ By P. Maclaren MacDonald 


f 

| HE sun was never fairer than to-day. 

. Clouds may obstruct the pilgrim’s view. 
To-day is better, vastly so, 

‘ Than any yester-morn has been, 
And every morrow filled with wo 
Will far outshine to-night's gay scene. 


The world is rolling to the light ; the way 
We walk may never have an arch of blue, 
But as the end is best, 

And God stands in the goal, 

Shall we not scorn to rest ? 

Shall we not gird the soul ? 

Shall we not raise the drooping head, 
And hold the care-filled past as dead ? 


% 


Editorial 


No Gain Through God cannot lie, and God cannot 
Any Lie approve a lie. This must be 
recognized by any one who is tempted to lie in the 
hope of accomplishing good. The Devil, and not 
God, is the father of all lies. He who decides that 
it is best for him to lie, in an emergency, must 
understand that he decides to desert God for the 
time being, and seek refuge with the Devil, because 
the Devil's service seems to proffer the only hope 
just then. Can there be any doubt that such a man 
makes a mistake ? 
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‘Things that Are Progress is marked by stations left 

Behind * behind. If we follow Jesus, we 
go somewhere, which means leaving some place. 
Journeying with the breast to the east means with 
the back to the west. The disciples left their boats 
and nets when they followed Jesus. What has our 


following cost us? What selfish plans, worldly pro- 
jects, doubtful amusements, dangerous companion- 
ships, are behind us for the King’s and the kingdom’s 
sake? We sing, ‘‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken, all 
to leave and follow thee,’’ but another hymn brings 
thethought to sharp point, ‘‘ Have I left aught for 
thee ?’’ 
 § 

Test of True rusting a friend so long as there 

Friendship is no room for doubt or- distrust, is 
very well so far as it goes. A decent man can hardly 
do any less than this. It is always easy to trust a 
friend as far as one sees. But the real test of fidel- 
ity in friendship is when others doubt or question, 
and when there is room or occasion for two opinions 
as to a friend’s conduct and appearance. True 
friendship evidences itself when one has to walk by 
faith, and not by sight. If one rests his trust on 
the friend because of what others think of that 
friend, that is one thing,—there is no special friend- 
shipin that. But real friendship does not depend 
on outside testimony or opinions. 
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The world has ceased to laugh at 
the lack of advantages since Chris- 
tian teaching has roused its sympathies, Once the 
poor man was thought ridiculous, and his shifts to 
conceal his poverty were held up to the merriment 
It marks growth in wisdom that 
the butt of the world’s laughter now is the rich 
man who cannot use his wealth with dignity and fit- 
ness, who buys his books by the square foot, and 
orders a ‘‘ capacity ’’ for his stupid son. As Lord 
Halifax told his daughter, ‘‘ There is more money 


What Makes 
Real Poverty ? 


of the prosperous. 


given to be laughed at than for any one thing in the 
world, though the purchasers do not think so.’’ 
Perhaps a farther advance will show us that many a 
rich man also is a fit object of our pity, as being poor 
in a profounder sénse than the man who lacks money 
only. Poverty of understanding, of imagination, 
and of sympathy, is a more pitiable thing than pov- 


erty of the purse. 
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How to Get Along It is comparatively easy to be kind 

with Evil-Doers and lovely to those who are lovely 
and kind. Almost anybody could live up to that 
standard. «But the trouble is to be kind to the 
unkind, and lovely to the unlovely ; to be fair to- 
ward those who are unfair, and to strive unfailingly 
to help those who need help, yet are unwilling to be 
helped. Yet just that is the every-day duty of one 
who would be Christ-like, and who would represent 
and please Christ. ‘‘If ye love them that love you, 
what thank have ye? for even sinners love those 
that love them. And if ye do good to them that 
do good to you, what thank have ye? for even sin- 
ners do the same. Andif ye lend to them of whom 
ye hope to receive, what thank have ye? even sin- 
ners lend to sinners, to receive again as much.’’ 
Have a standard above that of the average heathen 
before you count yourself even a decent Christian 
disciple. ‘‘ Love your enemies, and do them good, 
and lend, never despairing ; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High : for 





he is kind toward the unthankful and evil.’’ This 
is a high standard, and one hard to live up to; but 
our Master sets this before us as the only one worth 
calling a standard. If we have a lower standard 
than this, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 
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Reasonableness of Morality and 
Religion 


EASON includes the moral as well as the intellec- 


tual. The moral is rational, and the immoral 
is absurd. Ethics is as truly a rational science as is 
mathematics. Right and wrong are as fundamental 


categories as are true and false. The distinction of 
good and bad inheres in the very idea of reason, 
and no reasoning or conduct which ignores it can be 
sound. The moral intuitions are as primary facts of 
reason as are the laws of thought, and we have as 
good warrant for repudiating arguments which run 
counter to these intuitions as we have for rejecting 
reasonings which issue in self-contradiction or in 
contravention of the law of sufficient reason, or of 
cause and effect. A theory which issues in immoral- 
ity, or which can be shown to favor immorality, may 


properly be shown, by its consequences, to be false. 
Quite in accord with this view our vic suvjeces, 


we find that some of the most influential recent phi- 
losophers base their principal speculative conclusions 
upon moral grounds. Their contention is that the 
moral nature of man’ has its rights, and that the de- 
mands of this moral nature are entitled to serious 
consideration in the field of philosophical theory. 
No view of the world is tenable which does violence 
to our conviction of the worth of life. ‘The prob- 
lems of philosophy cannot be stated or solved in dis- 
regard of the conviction that the cause, ground, and 
end of all things, are to be found in a moral purpose 
which gives dignity and value to human existence. 
It would be the height of absurdity to suppose that 
this is essentially an immoral, or a non-moral, world. 
If we cannot explain the world in terms of goodness 
and love, as well as in terms of power and design, 
we cannot explain it at all; for nothing is ever ex- 
plained until it is set in relation with what is highest 
and most commanding in the life of humanity, and 
shown to be compatible with man’s moral nature and 
destiny. 

No tests of truth can be more valid than the moral 
tests. The moral is an inseparable part of the ra- 
tional, and therefore nothing can be true which is 
subversive of wholesome morality. The moral alone 
is reasonable ; the immoral is false. it is 
legitimate to argue from the consequences of a theory 
or of a course of action that, if it issues in a conflict 
with a healthy moral judgment, or is subversive of 
sound morality, it is itself at some point unsound 
and fallacious. 


Hence 


3ut such immoral consequences 
must be carefully distinguished from consequences 
which are merely distasteful or contrary to the per- 
The 
consequences of an opponent's theory may, indeed, 


sonal opinions or prejudgments of individuals. 


be its sufficient condemnation ; but, if so, it is not 
because those consequences are new or strange or 
inconvenient, but because they are demonstrably 
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contrary to sound ~principles, good ‘morals, or tight 
living. 

‘These considerations are applicable in the sphere 
of religious theory. Religion, too, -has a rational 
basis and warrant, and it is therefore competent to 
argue that, when a theory tends to irreligion, it is 
shown by its consequences to be fallacious. The 
most fundamental conviction of the human mind is 
the conviction of God’s existence. Reason in man 
compels the conviction that his life has its source 
in a supreme reason,—that is, God. Without this 
belief, nothing can be explained. If this is not a 
rational world, if it is not grounded in reason and 
planned to realize rational ends, then all is chaos 
‘and confusion, existence has no goal, and life no in- 
telligible meaning. Now this is a conviction so 
essential to all thought, so fundamental in all action, 
that it may fairly be called self-evident. Nothing 
can be more certain than that this world is grounded 
in reason, for this is the certainty on which all 
other certainties rest, the truth which supports all 
other truths, the reason underlying all other reasons, 
the fundamental postulate and presupposition of all 
knowledge and thought. We can be more certain 
of this than we can be of any conclusions drawn from 
elaborate processes of argument and speculation. 
Therefore, when we find such conclusions in conflict 
with tiiis fundamental belief in God as a free, crea- 
tive, rational personality, the Father of our spirits, 
we are justly entitled to protest in the name of the 
argument from consequences. 

This belief in God is a comprehensive and far- 
reaching conviction. It involves man’s kinship to 
God, his capacity to know, love, and serve God. 
It certainly implies the possibility that God should 
reveal himself to mankind. When, therefore, we 
hear men seeking to prove that nothing can be 
known of God, that he cannot make himself known 
to man, and that the worship of God is a mere 
superstition without rational warrant, we may fairly 


reply: ‘‘ Your reasonings issue in consequences 

“which belie the most ineradicable instincts and in- 
tuitions of the soul ; your conclusions are contrary 
to man’s nature, and subversive of his most funda- 
mental convictions.’’ 

There is no such thing asa philosophy or a theory 
without assumptions. The question as between rival 
theories must always be, Which rests on the most 
rational and best attested assumptions ? On behalf 
of a religious view of man, and a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the world and of history, we may confi- 
dently appeal to the persistence with which the mind 
of man has affirmed its belief that a ratiqnal Power 
alone can explain the origin and nature of man, or 
give meaning and worth to human life. No theory 
can be true which puts the mind and heart of man 
to hopeless intellectual confusion, baffles the moral 
intuitions, and quenches the spirit of reverence and 
worship in the human breast. Thus when acute 
objectors seek to demonstrate that it is folly to pray, 
our answer is that the ‘‘ demonstration’’ is against 

human nature in its deepest longings and hopes, its 
yearnings, and its thankfulness. We will still persist 
in the conviction that, since we are spirits made in 
the image of the infinite Spirit, it cannot be impossi- 
ble for us to speak to him, or irrational for us to 
believe that he hears us, and answers us when we 
speak to him. 


xz % 


Motes on Open Letters 


Many a Bible word or term has a 
history that would throw light on its 
meaning, while in the lack of such 
knowledge the term seems a strange one. A Pennsyl- 
vania reader comes with a question about such a term 
in this way : 


About the 
** Petter’s Picld"’ 


Will you please answer, in your Notes on Open Letters, why 
[the field bought with the money of Judas (Matt 27 : 3-10; Acts 
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I > %6-18)] was called ‘the. potter's field'’ ? . 1 mean,-awhat gave 
it its name? An answer may become information to others as 
well as to me. 1! do not find any very clear amswer anywhere in 
the commentaries. 

A ‘potter's field’’ is a field where a potter makes 
earthenware, or pottery, from clay dug in the vicinity or 
brought from a distance. Such fields, strewn with 
broken pottery, are found at the present time in the 
vicinity of jerusalem and Cairo. It is evident that such 
a field was purchased with the money paid to Judas, 
and returned by him. Its name was understood by the 
Jews to have been mentioned in prophecy long before, 
although the precise passage in the Prophets is not 
quite clear to modern scholars. From the popular 
name of this field, used ‘‘to bury strangers in,’’ any 
field thus used is now called ‘‘a potter's field.”’ 


= 


Many an earnest soul seems to be in 
doubt as to the proper mode of ap- 
proaching God in prayer, or as to the 
proper title by which to invoke God's presence and help, 
This sometimes comes from confusion of thought ds to 
whether there is one God, or more gods than one. An 
inquiring and intelligent Bible teacher in Kansas comes 
with a question that might indicate doubt on this point : 


Calling on 
God in Prayer 


Is there any direct authority in the New Testament for praying 
directly and personally to the second and third persons of the God- 
head? ‘This question came up in my Bible class recently, and 
was not very satisfactorily settled. 

There is but one God. The Old Testament and the 
New declare this truth. All prayer should be addressed 
to the one God. Whether God is addressed as Creator, 
or as Preserver, or as Benefactor, or as King of kings 
and Lord of lords, or as Father, or as Redeemer, or as 
Holy Spirit, the one God should be the object of address 
and of desire in invocation, in supplication, in interces- 
sion, or in praise. Yet the longing of the heart may be 
better indicated and met in one expression of God's per- 
sonality than in another, according to the peculiarities 
of each individual soul. In Jesus Christ, God is shown 
to man in love and sympathy and tenderness, so that 
man can better comprehend God as he is, and as he 
would have men know him. In Jesus Christ ‘‘ dwelleth 
all. the fulness of the Codhead bodily’’ (Col. 2 : 9). 
‘« There is one God, one mediator also between God 
and men, himself man, Christ Jesus’’ (1 Tim. 2 : 5). 
When Jesus was going away, he promised the abiding 
presence of the Holy Spirit with his disciples as a 
strengthener, a guide, and an inspirer (John 14 : 16, 
17, 26). Every believer is privileged to approach or 
address God according to the needs of the believer and 
the disclosures of God's fulness, as each loving, reverent, 
trustful spirit can best reach after and find God. 


bd 


Different statements of truth in the 
words of Jesus must be consistent 
with one another, even though we are 
not always able to perceive or make clear their consis- 
tency. What Jesus said at one time, and under one set 
of circumstances, was not necessarily applicable at an- 
other time, and under very different circumstances. His 
recorded words must be taken in view of their context. 
It may be a perversion of Scripture to take his personal 
counsel in a particular case as if it were for all and for 
always. This truth should help a New York corre- 
spondent, who asks : 


Right and Wrong 
Uses of a Sword 


Will you please explain the following seeming discrepancy be- 
tween two of Christ's sayings? In Luke 22 : 36 he is recorded as 
saying, *‘He that hath none, let him sell his cloke, and buy a 
sword,’’ and, when Peter makes use of his sword, which, it would 
seem, he was justified in doing after what Christ said, Matthew 
records that Jesus said,‘ All they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword "’ (Matt. 26 : 52). I have heard this explained by 
the claim that Christ didn’t mean the first statement to be taken 
literally. But how could Peter know that, and how could the rest 
of that command, ‘He that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise a wallet,’’ be explained in that light? Was it customary 
for men in those days, in the ordinary way, to carry swords with 
them ? 


Even to the present day, many an Oriental, in rura 
districts, carries a short sword, as a sailor does the 
sheath-knife in his belt, or as a Yankee does his pocket 
jack-knife, not merely as a weapon of offense or of de- 
fense, but as an instrument with which to cut branches 
or brush for fuel, or to prepare meat for food, and to use 
in various other ways. When Jesus first sent out his 
disciples into the country about as his representatives, 
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he told them that they could be sure of a hospitable 
welcome, and had no need to provide for themselves 
(Matt. 10 : §-13). But when he was to leave them he 
foresaw that they would henceforth be among enemies 
instead of friends, and that they must provide for them- 
selves (Luke 22 : 35, 36). Then a sword and a wallet 
would be a necessity for each one who had no friend or 
host to look out for him. When Peter proposed to rise 
up with his sheath-knife against the Roman empire, 
Jesus reminded him that whoever begins a war with a 
sword must be ready to meet the dire consequences. 
But why didn’t Peter understand this all at the time? 
He was so much like the rest of us in understanding our 
Lord’s words according to the ideas that the disciples 
puts into them, instead of as the Master means them ! 
He needed to be told the truth over and over again, 
How much we are like Peter in this respect ! 


“x 


Jrom Contributors 


The “ Faithful Sayings” of the 
Pastoral Epistles 


bd 


By Professor John H. Bernard, D.D. 


HE last written of the letters of the Apostle Paul 
which have been preserved to us are the two letters 
to Timothy and the letter to Titus. They are not, like 
his earlier Epistles, addressed to Christian communities ; 
they are addressed to individuals, who were responsible 
for the oversight of important churches. Timothy at 
Ephesus, Titus at Crete, had to encounter many and 
serious difficulties in their efforts to build up in the faith 
of Christ the membess of the Christian congregations 
among whom their duty lay. And St. Paul's letters to 
them are specially interesting to the student of Christian 
history, not only because they show us what kind of 
pastoral instruction the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
thought best for the times, but also because they give us 
glimpses of a later period of Christian faith and life than 
any other books in the New Testament portray. They 
are ‘*Pastoral Epistles ;"’ they presuppose that the 
rudiments of the Christian creed are already known and 
valued ; and they give counsel and instruction as to de- 
tails, whose importance only appears when Christianity 
has been already some years in existence. They were 
probably written about the years 67 or 68 of our era, and 
by this time a whole generation of Christian life had 
passed away. 

It is therefore not surprising that we should be able 
to find traces in these letters of a Christian phra- 
seology, so to speak, which had been created by the pres- 
sure of the new thoughts which Jesus taught the world. 
So soon as men begin to allow their minds to dwell! on 
truth of any kind, whether scientific or religious, it is 
inevitable that important conclusions should receive 
definite expression in formulated statements, and that 
frequently recurring phrases should become stereotyped 
by use. A proverb is only a terse and epigrammatic 
way of stating some familiar experience, and new con- 
ditions of life beget new proverbs. A creed is a brief 
and convenient summary of the truths of revelation ; 
and a new revelation will, in the end, issue in a new 
creed. A hymn is the outcome of religious devotion 
which tends to concentrate itself on certain aspects of 
doctrine or practice, and new doctrines will demand new 
hymns. And so, it would be only in accordance with 
what we know of human nature if the thirty or forty 
years’ experience of Christian truth which had preceded 
the Pastoral Epistles should have suggested new Chris- 
tian proverbs, new Christian creeds, new Christian 
hymns. 

Something of this may perhaps reveal itself to a stu- 
dent of the language of these letters. The wonderful 
confession in 1 Timothy 3 : 16, which tells of Him who 
was 

** Manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the spirit, 
Seen of angels, 
Preached among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 
Received up in glory,"’ 


is, probably, a citation from some early hymn to Christ, 
as its rhythmical sentences suggest. And the formula, 
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‘« Faithful is the saying,’’ which occurs five times in the 
Pastoral Epistles (and is not found outside them), seems 
to be used, in each case, for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to some striking principle of Christian doctrine 
or Christian practice, which had become formulated in 
words through the frequent emphasis which had been 
laid on it. It is interesting to look into these ‘faithful 
sayings '’ which were so familiar and so precious to Paul, 
Timothy, and Titus. 

1. The first which occurs in the letters is a summary 
of the message of redemption. ‘‘ Faithful is the say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.’’ Here is a comfortable 
word, indeed ; it strikes the very keynote of the gospel. 
Little wonder that this truth should have early received 
concise and pithy expression ; little wonder that it should 
be repeated by St. Paul in his overflowing thankfulness 
for the mercies which he himself had received (1 Tim. 
1:15). Here, he says to TimSthy, is a true proverb, a 
Christian saying which may be depended on, a trust- 
worthy, a ‘* faithful’’ saying. 

2. Consider, next, the ‘faithful saying’’ quoted by 
St. Paul in his second letter to Timothy (2 Tim. 2 : 11), 
the last letter, so far as we know, which the great Apostle 
ever wrote, the letter which he wrote within sight of a 
martyrs death. ‘« Faithful is the saying : 

For if we died with him, 
We shall also live with him : 
If we endure, 
We shall also reign with him : 
If we shall deny him, 
He also will deny us ; 
If we are faithless, 
He abideth faithful."’ 
It is hardly possible to read this without receiving the 
impression that it is a fragment of a hymn. The anti- 
thetical arratigement of the clauses, and the rhythmical 
sequence of the words, at once suggest that it is not 
sober prose but sacred poetry. And the underlying 
thought is one which may well have occurred to many a 
Christian in a heathen land in those early years of strug- 
gle when, to confess Christ, meant, in literal earnest, to 
suffer for his name. Martyrdom was then a stern possi- 
bility of life, and that St. Paul should have quoted as a 
‘faithful saying'’ a fragment of a familiar hymngon the 
glories of martyrdom is no improbable supposition. At 
the least, there is nothing against such a hypothesis, and 
a good deal to favor this interpretation of the words of 
2 Timothy 2 : 11-13. 

3. In both the cases which have been quoted, the for- 
mula ‘‘ Faithful is the saying'’ introduces the familiar 
thought to which the Apostle wishes to direct attention ; 
but it is sometimes placed after, not before, the quotation. 
For instance, in Titus 3 : 8, it seems plain that the words 
‘« Faithful is the saying’’ refer to the noble statement of 
doctrine which precedes them, and not to the advice 
which follows. Here is the whole passage from the Re- 
vised Version : ‘‘ When the kindness of God our Saviour, 
and his love toward man, appeared, not by works done 
in righteousness, which we did ourselves, but according 
to his mercy he saved us, through the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he 
poured out upon us richly, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour ; that, being justified by his grace, we might be 
made heirs according to the hope of eternal life. Faith- 
ful is the saying, and concerning these things I will that 
thou affirm confidently, to the end that they which have 
believed God may be careful to maintain good works."’ 
It is not too much to say that no completer statement of 
the message of the Incarnation is anywhere made by St. 
Paul than in the three verses which precede this ‘‘ Faith- 
ful is the saying.’ Some commentators have found 
here, as at 2 Timothy 2 : 11-13, traces of rhythmical 
arrangement ; but I confess that the statement seems to 
me to be clothed, not in the language of poetry, but of 
prese, most carefully chosen and elaborated, so as to 
include many aspects of the truth in the writer's thought. 
This ‘‘ faithful saying'’ is no terse proverb of gospel 
wisdom, no fervent hymn of pious devotion, but a grand 
dogmatic summary of Christian truth, 

4. In the three instances already mentioned there can 
be, I think, no reasonable doubt as to the application of 
the formula ‘‘ Faithful is the saying.’’ 
stances which remain there is, 
room for difference of opinion. We have seen that, in 
1. Timothy t: 15 and 2 Timothy.2 : 11-13, the phrase 
governs the words which follow, but in Titus 3 : 8 it 
governs the words which precede it ; and hence we must 


In the two in- 
however, considerable 
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enter upon our examination of the other occurrences of 
the formula without having our minds made up as to 
whether it is to refer to what goes before or what comes 
after. Read, then, 1 Timothy 4 : 8-10: ‘* Godliness is 
profitable for all things, having promise of the life which 
now is, and of that which is to come. Faithful is the 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation. For to this end 
we labor and strive, because we have our hope set on the 
living God, who is the Saviour of all men, specially of 
them that believe." Whats the “ faithful saying’’ in 
this passage? I have quoted it from the Revised Ver- 
sion, and, according to the punctuation adopted by the 
Revisers, the faithful saying in question would seem to 
be the terse aphorism in verse 8 about the present and 
future blessings of godliness. This seems, on the whole, 
to be the best applicatioa of the phrase. That godliness 
has ‘* promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come,’’ is a maxim of Christian experience well 
worthy of being impressed upon Christians of every age. 
But if any one chooses to say that we should connect 
more closely verses g and to, and regard the words 
‘« We have set our hope on the living God, who is the 
Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe,'’ as 
a familiar and precious quotation introduced with the 
formula ‘‘ Faithful is the saying,’’ I do not know that it 
would be easy to disprove such a thesis. All that can 
be said is that verse 10 does not look 60 like a quotation 
or a proverbial form of speech as verse 8 does, and that 
therefore it is more likely that the ‘faithful saying, 
worthy of all acceptation,’’ is to be found in verse 8 than 
in vetse Io. 

5. The margin of the Revised Version calls the atten- 
tion of the reader to a similar ambiguity in the only re- 
maining place where the phrase ‘ Faithful is the say- 
ing'’ occurs in the Pastoral Epistles (or in the New Tes- 
tament). It is found at the beginning of the third 
chapter of St. Paul's first letter to Timothy. ‘* Faithful 
is the saying [or, as the Authorized Version less literally 
has it, ‘‘ This is a true saying’’], If a man seeketh the 
office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.'’ Upon 
this the marginal note of the Revisers observes that some 
commentators connect the words ‘‘ Faithful is the say- 
ing'’ with the preceding paragraph,—that is, with the 
last words of the second Chapter. St. Paul has been 
speaking of the fall of Adam ‘and Eve, and especially of 
the woman's transgression ; and he adds that, neverthe- 
less, ‘‘she shall be saved through her child-bearing, if 
they continue in faith and love and sanctification with 
sobriety."' Here is a beautiful and profound thought, 
indeed, that, in the woman's fulfilment of her proper 
work shall she find at last her salvation, as man finds 
his in the labor which, if it be his doom, is also his 
blessing. We cannot wonder that Chrysostom found 
here the ‘faithful saying’’ noted in the words which 
follow. And, further, it has been urged, especially in 
modern times, that the saying, ‘‘If a man seeketh the 
office of a bishop, he desireth a good work,'’ however 
true, is quite unworthy of being placed on a par with the 
‘« faithful sayings'’ of the Pastoral Letters, which, as the 
case already examined show, lift the mind to a higher 
plane of thought than is suggested by any eulogium of 
the episcopal office. 

I admit fully the force of such considerations, and 
yet they seem to me insufficient to prove that we are 
to reject the familiar sequence of our English versions. 
Either of the two above-mentioned interpretations will 
give a good sense, though Chrysostom’s, which con- 
nects 1 Timothy 2: 15 with the ‘faithful saying’’ of 
1 Timothy 3 : 1, may seem the more attractive to the 
modern mind. For certainly, in days when to be a 
Christian official was to call down the fierce and un- 
ceasing hostility of a heathen society and of a world- 
wide empire, men may have needed to be reminded that 
it was a nobler thing to take a prominent position in the 
Christian congregation, when called thereto by the divine 
voice, than to say Wolo episcopari, and so to escape re- 
sponsibility. There is nothing surprising in the fact that 
St. Paul should have introduced his list of the qualifica- 
tions of the chief minister of the Christian society with a 
current saying which emphasized the nobility of his 
office. And if such thoughts seem to us unequal in dig- 
nity and in importance to the wonderful doctrinal and 
devotional formulae which the Apostle elsewhere describes 
in like fashion as ‘‘ faithful sayings,’’ we may do well to 
remind ourselves that, in St. Paul's thought, however 
much we may have forgotten it, the duty of the overseer 
of the Christian ecclesia was the highest duty which 
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could fall to the lot of man, for it is the duty of minister. 
ing to the body of Christ. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
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George Adam Smith on the 
Religion of Israel 


By the Rev. W. H. Jones 


ROFESSOR George Adam Smith of Glasgow, in his 
lectures delivered at Ohio Wesleyan University 
during the last week of May, shows completely that the 
scholarship and research of the last thirty or fifty years 
give a new apologetic, in that they prove from a new 
point of view a real, authentic revelation of God in the 
Old Testament. 

‘«Some of the Origins and Elements of the Religion 
of Israel’’ is what he calls the course. He describes 
the racial stock from which Israel sprang,—namely, the 
Semitic, —offers proof that such was Israel's origin, tells 
of the human instruments which God used in the long, 
gradual revelation of himself to that people, and points 
out some of the often unnoticed signs of the Spirit of 
Christ in the earlier portions of the Old Testament. 

We ought to compare Israel, not with Greece and 
Rome, but with her own kinsfolk, the Arabs and other 
members of the Semitic race. The record of the life of 
that race, from goo B.C. down to the present day, is 
clear and authentic. It was the desert that molded the 
nature of the people. It impressed upon them qualities 
that may be summed up by four paradoxes. 1. The 
Semite is of great sensual grossness, with equally great 
reverence. 2. He has remarkable subtlety, but no origi- 
nality or power of sustained speculation. 3. He com- 
bines a very distinct subjectiveness with realism in style. 
4. His remarkable capacity for endurance and resigna- 
tion is broken by sudden fits of ferocity and passion. 

How it illumines the imprecatory psalms to remember 
that it was the enforced long fasts of the children of the 
desert that brought forth rancor and fanaticism ; that 
these psalms were written by the hungry sons of starved 
ancestors, who at length became starved for righteous- 
meee, hungry far the deferred justice of God ! 

The Semite was naturally religious. His easy detach- 
ment from things of sense, his capacity for forgetting 
self, his patience, and zeal to fanaticism, all help in this. 
Was the Semite naturally monotheistic ? This starts the 
question, Is there in the Old Testament a distinct divine 
revelation ? “Renan's famous theory is now totally over- 
thrown. The Semites, wherever found, were unmistak- 
ably polytheists. Israel herself long held to the reality 
of many gods (see the Second Commandment, and also 
Deut. 4: 19). Her adherence to her own tribal god 
offered the foundation upon which the one true God 
built her progress to a grasp of the reality. 

It was not intellectuat or political influences that turned 
Israel out of polytheism to monotheism, the only Se- 
mitic tribe that did so emerge. It was the character of 
Israel's God, revealing himself in the great men. of the 
nation and in the crises of her national life. The popu- 
lar standards of morality in those early days were based 
on the. nomad life. The sacred relation was that be- 
tween father and son. Justice was equivalent to tribal 
interest. Loyalty to blood and shame before family or 
friends were the only means on morality’s side. These 
traits were reflected in their thought of God, who seemed 
to them a glorified chief, with his interest only in social 
duties, not in the inner character. 

What made Israel what it became ? 
nal influence. Not Babylonia, for it was polytheistic to 
the core. Not Egypt, for the religion and ethic of the 
Pentateuch, according to Renouf and Kuenen, show not 
a trace of Egyptian influence, save, perhaps, in a few 
sanitary regulations. 

Jacob was the typical Semite of old, —one who will wear 
well, cheat, and dream. The tradition of the primitive 
Canaanites’ excess of size over the invaders, supported by 
the representations on Egyptian monuments and by the 
present disparity between nomad and inhabitant of Pal- 
estine, argues for Semitic origin. Very much of the re- 
ligious equipment, like the ark and the sacrifices, was 
held in common with all Semites, and was called by the 
same names. 


Not any exter- 


The early manifestations of God came to Israel 
through the storm, as was true of their kindred. They 
all employed the same names for him, and all made the 
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same use of him. Compare the account of the cam- 
paign recorded on the Moabite stone with that of 
Joshua's taking of Ai. The similarity is striking. The 
Semite had no belief in immortality ; neither had Is- 
rael. Abraham and his descendants are, of course, 
familiar with death, but in all their tender elegies there 
is no hope of joyous, rich life beyond the grave. Thus 
the body of Israel's religion is Semitic in stock and 
fiber. 

Revelation came to Moses in the desert. The revela- 
tion was authentic, genuine, supernatural, but the re- 
ligion which was the vehicle of that revelation was 
Semitic in ritual, intellectual conception of the Deity, 
and everything else. Revelation in history is a thing of 
gradual growth ; and even in the culminating period, 
when Almighty God emptied himself and became a 
man, his teaching must be a condescension to man’s 
weakness. 

So at the beginning of Israel the symbols and rites, 
the ideas and nections through which they had met God 
before were the channels of the new grace. He could 
not have flashed out upon them the fulness of his per- 
fection, for that would have been to forsake and violate 
all his own ways of dealing with his children. Further, 
if God in those days were to be connected with a tribal 
God at all, it must have been with the accompaniment 
of a tribal morality. The steady progress thenceforth 
was due to the ethical spirit, not to a body of laws; for 
these were the result, not the cause,—indeed, they were 
the precipitate, —of what the prophets attained. 

Revelation is no uttering of words or writings, but 
the unveiling of God's character, by whatever way. 

Now to consider the human means of the revelation to 
Israel, In trying to learn the will of the Deity, all 
peoples have used soothsaying and ecstasy, external and 
internal modes. The name ‘ prophet,’’ as everybody 
knows, comes from the Greek,—a person who speaks 
for God. The early prophet in Israel was largely a 
soothsayer, using the lot or other outside means for his 
work. Compare the detection of Achan, 

Even the soothsayer had a noble opportunity to grow 
morally, and from his position of influence to lift up the 
people. 


Balaam is a fine example of the seer who throws him- 
owe-mw a trenzy to win the power of vision. He is the 


bridge from Semitic to Israelitic prophecy. Summoned 
for pay to curse a nation, he employs all the customary 
devices to follow Balak's wish, but he feels himself in 
the grasp of a mightier spirit, and says to his employer, 
‘‘I cannot go against Jehovah.’’ Not that he realizes 
the real character of God, or God's plan for Israel's 
future ; but this spirit overbears the selfish motive and 
the fear of the king. There is something grand about 
this poor, excited slave, groveling there, and feeling 
that this spirit is above the king of the earth. Some 
day that samme humanity will stand on its feet, and hear 
its Lord say, ‘‘ Henceforth 1 call you not slaves, but 
sons."’ 

After much employment of the diviner's art in well- 
known instances in the career of Moses, Samuel, David, 
and Solomon, the second form, or ecstasy, crowded out 
the first. In Saul’s day, for the first time, those thus 
divinely frenzied were grouped in companies. It is to 
the glory of Samuel that he realized that here was a force 
which might be applied for the quickening and elevating 
of the national life when it was in sore need of just that 
renewal. 

Soothsaying in Israel owed its purity and progress to 
constant association with the national life and to loyalty 
to the tribal God. That God was practical, moral, de- 
sirous of keeping the national life clean and healthy. 
Those who in our day are turning to Spiritualism and 
the like for a short cut to the Unknown, should be told 
that a capable people tried that experiment thoroughly 
long ago, and cast it aside as not only worthless, but 
demoralizing. 

In seeking the spirit of Christ in the Old Testament, 
men used to confine their efforts to typology or Messi- 
anic prophecy. 
row or too wide. 


As usually treated, these are too nar- 
It is the abiding sinfulness of pulpit 
rhetoric to run typology into the ground, seeking to flat- 
ter our Lord by strained examples of foreshadowings, 
forsaking Calvin's fine saying that we honor Christ only 
when we bring him guid sedidum. From first to last, we 
must remember that the main factor of Israel's religion 
was the character of its god. Matthew Arnold, like 
Renan in writing history by intuition, made a tremen- 
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dous error in supposing that the essence of the Hebrew 
conception of God was righteousness. Most emphati- 
cally it was not this, but it was love. 

In the song found in Deuteronomy 32, the whole re- 
lationship described as existing between Jehovah and 
his people is that of the tenderest affection. What 
could be more beautiful than the lines, ‘‘ As an eagle 
stirreth up his nest [the father bird, not the mother, as 
in our version], fluttereth over his young, spreadeth 
abroad his wings, taketh them, beareth them on his 
wings : so Jehovah alone did lead him [that is, Israel], 
and there was no strange god with him’ ! 

Even the alien Balaam. attributes Israel's glory to re- 
liance on Jehovah. ‘‘Jehovah his God is with him, 
and the noise of a king is among them’ (that is, the 
noise and stir of a people with the consciousness of a 
great one with them). : 

The Song of Deborah is the earliest authentic docu- 
ment of the Old Testament. In this, Jehovah's people 
are called his lovers. It shows the passion of the peo- 
ple for the God who had redeemed them. 

The teaching of our Master warrants us in repudiating 
plainly the savage exultation by one woman over the 
treacherous murder of a defeated foe by another woman, 
but even that must not blind us to the magnificent virtues 
of the song. The splendid scorn of the recreants who 
preferred comfort and material prosperity to self-sacrifice 
for the nation, the glorious praise of those who ‘‘jeo- 
parded their lives unto the death,’’—what could be finer ? 

‘‘ By war did I redeem you.’’ Ah, yes! it was by the 
call to fight that he redeemed them. The battlefield 
was the Golgotha of early Israel. There Zebulun and 
Naphtali laid down their lives for the brethren. ‘‘ Thy 
gentleness hath made me great.’’ The heroism, the 
self-sacrifice, the loyalty to the nation and Jehovah, were 
the warriors’ response to the patience and love of God. 
Was not this element an obvious manifestation of the 
Spirit of Christ? 

Take David, most widely beloved of all the men of 
the Old Testament. . Admit that he had many of the 
vices to which an Oriental monarch. is tempted. He 
was ambitious, cruel, subtle, shifty, and at times swept 
away by passion. Withal he had charms of character 
and person that were irresictible. (The tradition telling 
of bloodthirstiness on his death-bed is late and unreli- 
able.) How he wins over his enemies! A foreigner, 
Ittai, pledges lifelong devotion. Magnanimous again 
and again is he to the furious Saul. How great-hearted in 
exile, how regal in the episode of the three mighty men 
breaking through the host to fetch the water from the 
well at Bethlehem ! 

What a spirit of forgiveness breathes through that 
beautiful elegy over foe*and friend, Saul and Jonathan, 
and what a grace and tenderness ! 

How did he gain this obvious large measure of 
Christian spirit? His art had been used all along to 
redeem Saul’s nature. He had been in close touch with 
the sweet, refined manliness of Jonathan. When Mat- 
thew Henry denies the inspiration of this ode, it is be- 
cause he applies the wrong standard. Not mention of 
the name of God is the right test, but the presence of 
the attitude and temper of soul of our Lord. 

So the great Jeremiah's willingness to pour out his 
life year after year in utter sacrifice for his people is sure 
proof that the Christ spirit dwelt in him richly. 

According to the same test, the Wisdom Literature is 
redolent of the spirit of Christ. The Proverbs are for 
all time. They are remarkable for sanity, shrewdness, 
eloquence, and even fun. Their whole flavor is not 
sordid and worldly-wise, but is the product of a reverent 
and whole-hearted acceptance of great principles. They 
strenuously contend that the wisdom of God is at heart 
redemptive, the dominant assumption being that there 
lay wrapped in Creation itself the purpose of winning for 
truth and righteousness the common man on the street. 

The speeches of the friends in the Book of Job are an 
admirable example of how to fail to help one who 
doubts. These men prefer to vindicate the right posi- 
tion of their own views rather than to save a human soul. 
The inclusion of the book in the Canon is an indication 
that God's spirit is not hostile to a soul that is seeking 
to make larger adjustments and to find truer views, but 
sympathizes and works with such a one. 

Accepting, as Professor Smith does, the main body of 
the results of criticism, he finds thereby in the Old Tes- 
tament, not only a clarity and order greater than before, 
not merely the removal of many needlessly perplexing 





points in Scripture, but also a fresh and irresistible con- 
viction that through Israel was a sure revelation of Al- 
mighty God which has power to lift us ever closer to 
him and to induce vast enthusiasm for his service. 


St. John's Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Sunday-School Work in Spain 
By Alice Dinsmoor 


URING the months when direct communication 

between this country and Spain was interrupted, 

the child's paper called the Amigo, founded and still 

supported in Madrid by the Foreign Sunday-school 

Association, was a weekly message of good-will from 

America. Never has testimony to its value been stronger 
than in recent letters. 

It is interesting to know that, though in many places 
the preaching services have not been so well attended 
during these months of distress and uncertainty, the 
Sunday-schools have held -their own. From Seville, 
Cordova, Malaga, Barcelona, Madrid, from every quar- 
ter of the kingdom, we hear the same word,—the Sun- 
day-schools are well attended. About twenty-five years 
ago, the first were established in Spain, and to-day they 
are widespread, in mining towns and mountain villages 
as well as in the centers of trade. 

‘¢Not many rich, and not many mighty’’ are called ; 
it is the children of the very poor who are gathered in 
these Sunday-schools, and yet, out of their exceeding 
poverty, they have contributed, the past year, nearly 
forty dollars to the treasury of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association. This money has meant real sacri- 
fice, and has come in very small sums from many 
schools, —the largest contributions the Society has ever 
received from Spain, and given in time of least abun- 
dance. One gift of five dollars has very lately come 
with the request that it be used in the Philippines, or, 
if that were not possible, in Cuba or Porto Rico, 

The Amigo really does a larger work than we in this 
land can easily credit. It is not only enjoyed by the 
children, but by the parents, and in many homes is the 
one fresh clement that enters them from week's end to 
week's end. Whole articles in it are committed to mem- 
ory. In some of the evangelical day-schools it is used 
as a reading-book, and bound volumes are prized next 
to the Bible by those who love the Word of God, The 
constantly repeated request from the workers is for more 
papers. The Association is giving twenty-eight copies 
to a school of one hundred pupils in Seville ; it is giving 
sixty-three copies to schools of more than three hundred 
in Rio Tinto, and in this proportion all over the coun- 
try. But it is all we can do with the world for our field. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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For Children at Home 


Fern Valley 


By Julia Darrow Cowles 


‘ 


“ AMA, may we take our lunch to Fern Valley to- 

day? it is so cool and shady there ;’’ and 
Carrie Ashton fanned herself slowly with her broad- 
brimmed hat as she asked the question, while her younger 
sister Edith waited eagerly for an answer. 

‘* Who else is going ?'’ maina inquired, smiling at the 
flushed faces before her. © 

**Oh ! May Francis and Susie asd Carl Nichols, and 
perhaps May's cousin Will,’’ Carrie answered. 

** Yes, you may go,’’ mama answered, after consider- 
ing for a moment. 

And then she gave them directions concerning their 
lunch, which Mary was to help them put up. 

‘I wish I could go with you,’’ Mrs. Ashton said, as 
they started off ; ‘but, as I cannot, I wish you would 
bring a bit of Fern Valley back to me when you come 
home. The very name seems cool and refreshing."’ 

The children nodded gaily as they started off down the 
dusty road, and were soon hidden from sight beyond a 
clump of low trees and brush. 

The place which they called Fern Valley was a densely 
shaded piece of rather low ground, through which a 
small stream trickled leisurely. The stream was so 
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small that they could step across it in places, and at its 
widest they could cross by means of a small tree which 
had fallen at a convenient angle. Along the banks of 
this little stream the ferns grew in abundance. Some of 
them were small and dainty, and others were tall and 
rank ; but there were hundreds of them, and they made 
the spot as pretty as the name which the children had 
given it would indicate. 

It was a favorite place among the children of the 
neighborhood. They liked to wade in the stream, to 
watch the dancing flecks of sunlight on the waving ferns 
as an occasional beam found its way through the thick 
foliage overhead, and there was no other place in which 
a lunch tasted so good as when it was spread upon one 
of the mossy logs which bordered the rippling water. 

The children themselves had discovered the spot, and 
very few grown people had ever been shown its charms. 

‘*Qh, how good it seems to get here!’’ exclaimed 
Carrie as she stepped into the cool shade, and hung her 
lunch basket upon a convenient branch. 

The others dropped down upon fallen logs and ferney 
seats, and began to enjoy the delicious coolness. 

‘« What did your mother mean by wanting us to bring 
her a bit of Fern Valley when we came back ?"’ asked 
May of Edith, as she fanned herself with a big feath- 
ery fern. 

‘«T don't know,'’ Edith answered. 
just in fun,’’ 


‘«T guess she was 


‘«It would be nice if we could really do it,’’ Susie re- 
sponded. ‘‘Just think how much nicer this is than a 
hot, stuffy house."’ 

‘‘And think of having to stay in a kitchen such a 
day as this !'’ Carrie exclaimed, with dismay. 

‘« But there are plenty of people who have to stay in 
stuffy houses and work, and plenty who have to stay in 
kitchens, too, most of the time,’’ May answered. 

‘«Why can’t we take a bit of Fern Valley to some of 
them ?*’ she asked suddenly, and in a tone which proved 
that she had a new idea, and was not joking. 

‘« How ?"’ the others asked. 

‘‘Why, by digging up some of the ferns, roots and 
all, and taking them to them. They can be planted 
again, and will grow all summer, you know."' 

‘«T] don’t think you are particularly bright ; imstead, 
I think that the rest of us are particularly stupid not to 
have thought of that before !'' exclaimed Carrie, with a 
‘« Let's do it.’’ 

‘«T have a trowel in my basket,’’ said Carl, speaking 
for the first time. ‘‘ Do you suppose we could dig them 
with that ?"’ 


saucy laugh. 


*«IT am sure we could the smaller ones,’’ Will replied ; 
‘« this kind of earth is soft."’ 

‘Grandma Rowell would enjoy one, I am sure,"’ said 
Edith. ‘She cannot get out at all on account of her 
rheumatism, and one would grow in a corner of her 
bedroom if we: put it in a large crock."’ 

‘‘Good !"’ said Susie, ‘‘and I was just thinking of 
Mary Ellis, who can only get about a little on crutches. 
I know she would like one."’ 

‘« How about Mrs. Shelter?’’ asked Carl. ‘*I heard 
her say she could not get out at all because of her babies. 
She stays at home and works every minute."’ 

by the time they were rested and cool, they had quite 
a list of people that they intended taking a fern-root to, 
and, after their usual frolic in the stream, they prepared 
for lunch with more than usual enthusiasm. 

Will caught a turtle which he insisted upon keeping 
on his knee while they ate, and feeding with all the bits 
of lunch he could purloin from the girls’ baskets. 

After lunch, they began digging the ferns, which, they 
were delighted to find, came up easily, with a good bit 
of earth around each root.. They put them in their bas- 
kets and boxes, and verily! when they started toward 
home, it did indeed look as though they were bringing 
a part of Fern Valley with them. . 

‘« This is a fern mission instead of a flower mission,’’ 
Grandma Rowell said, as she looked at the children with 
their feathery burdens. 

Mary Ellis clasped her hands together when she saw 
her fern, and said : 

‘*Oh! I can just imagine how your beautiful Fern 
Valley looks now, and I shall go to it often in imagina- 
tion when I am tired, and it will rest me, I know."’ 

Everywhere that they went they were greeted with 
pleasure, and given hearty thanks, and the ferns seemed 
to carry a message of coolness and rest to all. 

««WeH, really, said Carl, when they had deposited 
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the last fern, ‘I didn't know we youngsters could dis- 
tribute so much pleasure. 
selves.’’ 

The others laughed at this remark, which was just 
like Carl. 

‘* Why don’t we do such things oftener ?'’ asked May. 
‘*T am sure I have enjoyed it more than any other trip 
to Fern Valley that I can remember."* 

And all the rest agreed with her. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For the Superintendent 


A School Review for the Second 
Quarter 


Editor's Note.—Any number of copies of this review exe: cise, 
printed for convenient use, may be had of John D. Wattles & Co., 
Publishers of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at 75 cents per hundred, postage free. 


Lesson 1.— Superintendent: The Raising of Lazarus. 
Teachers : 
forth. 


He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
He that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-clothes ; 
kin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go (John 
Il : 43, 44). 

Sz holars . 


and his face was bound about with a nap- 


I am the resurrection, and the life (John 11 : 25). 
All; Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 
Lesson 2.— Superintendent; The Anointing in Bethany. 
Teachers: Mary therefore took a pound of ointment of 
spikenard, very precious, and anointed the feet of Jesus, and 
wiped his feet with her hair: and the house was filled with 
the odour of the ointment (John 12 ; 3). 
Scholars: She hath done what she could (Mark 14 : 8). 
All; If the readiness is there, it is acceptable according as 
a man hath, not according as he fath not (2 Cor. 8 : 12). 
Lesson 3.— Superintendent: Jesus Teaching Humility. 
Teachers: He said unto them, Know ye what I have done 
to you? Ye call me, Master, and, Lord: and ye say well ; 
forso lam. If I then, the Lord and the Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet (John 13 : 
12-14). 
Scholars: 1 have given you an example (John 13 : 15). 
All: Yea, ali of you gird yourselves with humility, to serve 
one another : for God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to 
the humble (1 Pet. 5 : 5). 


Lesson 4.— Superintendent: Jesus, the Way and the Truth 
and the Life. 

Teachers: Thomas saith unto him,.Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest ; how know we the way? (John 14: 5.) 

Scholars: Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, 
and the life (John 14 : 6). 

All; Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls (Jer. 6 : 16). 

Lesson 5.—Superiniendent: The Comforter Promised. 

Teachers; These things have I spoken unto you, while yet 
But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things, and bring to your remembrance all that I said unto you 
(John 14 : 25, 26). 

Scholars: 1 will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter (John 14 : 16). 

All; Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you (Acts 1 : 8). 


abiding with you. 


Lesson 6.—Superiniendent : The Vine and the Branches. 

Teachers: 1 am the true vine, and my Father is the hus- 
bandman. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he 
taketh it away; and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
cleanseth it, that it may bear more fruit (John 13: 1, 2). 

Scholars : 1 am the vine, ye are the branches (John 15: 5). 

All: The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffer- 
ing, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance 
(Gal. 5 : 22, 23). 

Lesson 7.— Superintendent ; Christ Betrayed and Arrested. 

Teachers : So the band and the chief captain, and the offi- 
cers of the Jews, seized Jesus and bound him, and led him to 
Annas first ; for he was father in law to Caiaphas, which was 
high-priest that year (John 18 : 12, 13). 

Scholars ; He is despised and rejected of men (Isa. 53 : 3). 

All ; Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows (Isa. 53 : 4). 

Lesson 8.— Superintendent : Christ before the High- Priest. 

Teachers: And when he had said this, one of the officers 
standing by struck Jesus with his hand, saying, Answerest 
thou the high-priest so? Jesus answered him, If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil: but if well, why smitest thou 
me? Annas therefore sent him bound unto Caiaphas the 
high priest (John 18 : 22-24). 
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Scholars: MWe came unto his own, and his own received him 
not (John 1: 11), 

Ali; But as many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God (John 1 : 12), 


Lesson 9.—Superiniendent; Christ before Pilate. 
Teachers: And when he had said this, he went out again 
unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find no crime in him. 
But ye have a custom, that I should release unto you one at 
the passover: will ye therefore that [ release unto you the 
King of the Jews? They cried out therefore again, saying, 
Not this man, but Barabbas (John 18 : 38-40). 

Scholars : 1 find no fault in him (John 19 : 4). 

All: 
half; that we might become the righteousness of God in him 


(2 Cor. 5 : 21). 


Him who knew no sin he made to be sin on our be- 


Lesson 10.— Superintendent ; Christ Crucified. 

Teachers : When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, 
he said, It is finished : and he bowed his head, and gave up 
his spirit (John 19 : 30). 

Scholars: The Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self for me (Gal. 2 : 20). 

All; He died for ail, that they which live should no longer 
live unto themselves, but unto him who for their sakes died 
and rose again (2 Cor. § : 15). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent,; Christ Risen. 

Teachers ; Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith 
unto them, Peace be unto you. And when he had said this, he 
showed unto them his hands and his side. The disciples there- 
fore were glad, when they saw the Lord (John 20 : 19, 20). 

Scholars : Now is Christ risen from the dead (1 Cor, 15 : 20). 

All: Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord 
(1 Cor. 15 : 58). 


Lesson 12.— Superintendent: The New Life in Christ. 


Teachers: Put on -therefore...a heart of compassion, 


kindness, humility, meekness, longsuffering ; . .. and above 
all these things put on love, which is the bond of perfectness 
(Col. 3 : 12-14). 

Scholars: Let the peace of God rule in your hearts (Col. 
3: 35). 

All: Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God (Rom, 12 : 2). 


< 


Superintenaent * Lis i & sare wa ying were .—— | 


acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
15). 

All: As for me, I will call upon God; and the Lord shall 
save me (Psa. 55 : 16). 


ners (1 Tim, I : 
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What Should be Taught in an 
Intermediate Department 


By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, 
President of the Philadelphia Primary Union 


’ 


LEASE notice that the ‘‘ problem "’ is not what may, 
but what shou/d, be taught in an intermediate depart- 

As Mr. Fergusson has already told what can be 
done in graded schools meeting in the same room, I shall 


ment. 


feel at liberty to plan for work in a department with a 
separate room. 

Find: what the boys and girls of intermediate ages are 
expected to do and to know in the secular school, and 
you can judge what the same ought to be expected to do 
in the way of study and memorizing in the Sunday- 
school. Ask yourself, ‘‘ What should girls and boys of 
thirteen know of the Bible, and what should they attain 
of Christian character ?"’ 
view. 


Then work with that end in 
Where you begin, of course, depends on what 
has been taught in the primary department. And right 
here I am beset with a strong temptation to go back to 
the starting-point, and talk of what should be done and 
left undone in the two lower grades, in order that we 
may know what foundation should already have been 
laid for us to build upon. But I must not yield to this. 

This is the age when character begins to crystallize. 
Says Horace Fletcher in his recent book, ‘‘ The Lost 
Waif :"’ «* What children learn while character is forming 
is their chief equipment in life. Therefore, character- 
building and habit-forming schools should be apprc- 
ciated as the most important branches of government, 
and not as minor branches of education.’ This part of 
the Lord's garden is the place to cultivate certain habits 
for which the ground is not ready earlier, and for which, 
if delayed till later, the ground miay be too hard. Let 
us glance at three such habits which should be planted 
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now, firmly believing that they will grow imto character ; 
for, you know, 
** Sow a habit, reap a character ; 
Sow a character, reap a destiny.”’ 
The Habit of Church Attendance 

The average primary child is hardly a free agent in the 
matter of church-going. He is dependent on the will 
and convenience of frequently indifferent parents, and is 
also less able to bear exposure to the weather. But the 
intermediate child, accustomed to dress himself and yo 
regularly to day school without attendants, may be put 
on his dignity as to his ability to go to church alone, if 
necessary, encouraged to choose to go, taught the habit 
of listening while there. 

In one intermediate department a seal on the diploma 
given at the end of the year has been found to be suffi- 
cient incentive to start the growth of the habit. At the 
proper point in the exercises, all who were at church in 
the morning rise at the chord of the organ, and are counted 
while they sing, ‘‘ | was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord,’’ or one of three other 
songs, a different one for each Sunday in the month. The 
book, chapter, and verse of the sermon text is next called 
for, and a child is asked to come to the board, and write 
the ordinary abbreviation of the book with the Roman 
numbers, while the others watch to see if correct. Those 
who know how children struggle with these when they 
first begin to ‘‘ find places’’ in the Bible will see the 
usefulness of this exercise. Then the text is repeated 
unless it is long and hard,—as, alas! it so often is,—in 
which case it is found by all, and read. You grown-ups 
who, when asked where and what the text was, have so 
often to confess that ‘‘ just at that miuute I was thinking 
of something else,’’ say whether the habit of listening 
for the text is worth cultivating. I would, however, warn 
ministers who preach in churches where the boys and 
girls have this habit, that they had better mark the date 
and place on their sermons, as I know of at least one 
instance in which the children recognized the text and 
sermon delivered two years before by the same ‘‘ supply.”’ 

The theme of the sermon is next called for. «‘* Who 
can tell, in just as few words as possible, what the ser- 


then ‘‘one thing from the ser- 
Ovvasivnally, 


about ?”’ 
mon.’'...Sexreral 
each class may be asked to do this. 


mon was 


’ ee ee ee 
On a recent Sunday 
twelve classes gave as many different thoughts from the 
morning sermon, to the delight of the pastor. Time 
could not always be taken for that much, but one or two 
classes may always do it, there being an understanding 
that, as any class is liable to be called upon, all should 
be ready, All that I have outlined on this habit of 
church attendance need usually not occupy more than 


five minutes at the utmost. 


The Habit of Intelligent Giving 
It is easy for the primary child to beg money for ‘‘ the 
"* or even to save and give of his own, He 
has small knowledge of the difficulties of getting money 
or of its value, and but a vague one of what is done with 
it. The tight grip with which adults hold their money, 
is largely due to lack of knowledge of the crying needs, 
while the young people will give enthusiastically to the 
few objects which stir their sympathy, and all others are 
ignored. “The remedy lies in training the intermediate 
department, where sit the business men and women, 
the presidents, secretaries, and treasurers of our various 


missionaries, 


boards in the twentieth century. Arrange about half a 
dozen crisp questions and answers on each of the benevo- 
lent organizations of your denomination. Stencil or 
rubber-type the answers on charts large enough to be 
seen by the whole department. Let one of these be 
given in concert each week. For instance, your Foreign 
Mission Board the first week in the month, Home Mis- 
sions the second Sunday, publication or Sunday-school 
work the third Sunday, state and city missions, orphan- 
age, and other objects toward which we ought cheerfully 
to give, on the fourth. Persistent drilling on these 
week after week, with a few words of latest news or ex- 
planations occasionally thrown in, will train a genera- 
tion of givers who will not frown when society agents 
present their work, but will give systematically to each 
cause. Five minutes each Sunday will do more than 
all the sermons or agents’ addresses on the subject, and 


prepare the ground for intelligent attention to these. 
The Habit of Daily Bible Reading 


If habits of daily Bible reading are not sown now, it 
is doubtful if they ever will be. This will Never be ac- 
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complished by mere exhortations as to the duty. Fora 
little while the child may flounder through the duty 
chapter, usually when tired and sleepy, but with so 
little understanding that he could give no account of 
what has been read. He is soon discouraged, and the 
Bible lies neglected. Begin with the one carefully se- 
lected verse a day, read by all the children and teachers 
in the department. Many of the quarterlies written for 
this grade have such daily readings. One advantage of 
these is that they may be referred to from the desk, and 
may be woven into the lesson. Sometimes, in closing 
the lesson, different classes may be called upon to read 
‘‘our verse for Monday,’’ Tuesday, etc. 

At first these verses will have to be marked by the 
teacher, or, at least, the chapters. Some _ teachers 
fasten together seven narrow ribbons of different colors. 
the ends being marked with the day of the week in gilt 
ink. But very soon the children take pride and pleas- 
ure in finding the places for themselves. 

A seal on the diploma is sufficient incentive at first, 
and the habit, if started early enough, is soon fixed. 
This is not theory, but a matter tested by along experi- 
ence. If four years are spent in this grade as they 
should be, the child should be encouraged during the 
last two to read the New Testament and Psalms through, 
in addition to the daily verse, and the Gospels earlier 
still. The words of the teacher will be forgotten, but 
the ‘‘ word of the Lord endureth forever.’’ Is it not 
worth while to train up a generation of Bible readers? 
Of regular habits of Bible study we will speak in the 
next article. 

Bible Memorizing 

This is the memory age, the time in which to root 
many precious Bible passages deeply in the memory. 
Earlier, we must be careful not to weaken the memory 
by undue strain ; later, memorizing becomes very diffi- 
cult, unless the habit has already been formed. In the 
primary class the children have acquired the valuable 
habit of learning the Golden Text. It is surely little to 
ask that now they add to this an average of one other 
verse each week. This may be required as home work, 
but a better, because surer, way, is to acquire a passage 


of about twelve new verses each quarter by persistent 
armim scnool, ‘Take for this the time usually given in 


the ‘‘main school’’ to responsive reading ; follow it up 
by individual recitations to teacher at the end of the 
quarter ; fasten it by repetition, two or three times a 
quarter, of the verses learned in other quarters. 

Suggestions for such memory work are: The way of 
the righteous (Psa. 1) ; Our refuge (Psa. 46) ; Our psalm 
of forgiveness (Psa. 51 : 1-13) ; Our trust (Psa. 91) ; Our 
help (Psa. 121); The suffering Saviour (Isa. 53); A 
chapter of promises (Isa. °55) ; Our Father's care (Matt. 
© : 24-34); The shepherd chapter (John 10 : 1-18) ; 
Jesus’ farewell talk (parts or all of John 14 and 15) ; Our 
love chapter (1 Cor. 13). 

One of these passages being lately announced as the 
‘‘extra memorizing *’ for the quarter, it was found that 
the large majority of those who had been in the depart- 
ment when the same had been learned two years before 
could repeat it perfectly. 


Supplemental Lessons 

‘« Fundamental lessons’’ was the expressive name given 
to these at the Pennsylvania state convention last Octo- 
ber, —foundation lessons about the Book. These should 
include not merely the names of the sixty-six books, but 
tiny simple outlines of their contents, drill in rapid find- 
ing of references, and in instant replies as to where cer- 
familiarizing the child with 
the handiing of the printed Word. Lessons in chro- 
nology sufficient to set people and events in their place 
in the Bible story, that the scholar may not think that 
Selomon and Malachi were contemporaries, and may 
realize that the minor prophets were real men, and what 
was the state of affairs at the time when they lived. Of 
Bible geography and methods of its teaching I have 
before spoken in these columns. 

From five to ten minutes’ patient drilling, and review 
each Sunday, will pack a great many such facts in the 
memory. They should be arranged in courses of one 
year; so that scholars transferred from the primary may 
begin any one year with the others. 


tain stories are found, 


There may be 
three or four different courses, or only two, so that every 
child who comes from the primary and remains four 
years has the course twice, beginning with either year, 
hoping thus to retain permanently in the memory. 
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Objections 

As there are always objectors who pile up imaginary 
mountains of difficulty in the way of any scheme, so 
there will be objections brought by some of the readers 
of this article. 

‘*Do you mean that we shall omit the regular Inter- 
national Lesson in order to teach all this?’’ Certainly 
not. These lessons supplement the International Les- 
sons, of which we shall talk in another article. 

‘* There is not time for so much.’’ In schools which 
hold a session of an hour and a half, forty-five to fifty 
minutes will give ample time for all that has been sug- 
gested, with two prayers and several songs, including 
teaching one or two new songs, if youwish. This leaves 
forty to forty-five minutes for the International Lesson, 
divided between superintendent and teachers in the 
manner recommended in the next article, with brief 
closing prayer and benediction. Where the session is 
shorter, a very little paring down on each item will allow 
all to be done, though no room will be left, in either case, 
for long speeches. 

‘* There is so much of it, our girls and boys can't take 
it in, and won't attempt it.’’ Have you tried it fairly ? 
If not, you have no right to say ‘‘ they can’t’’ and ‘‘ they 
won't.’’ Nothing has been suggested that has not been 
tested, and proved perfectly practicable. 

‘*We can never get teachers with knowledge and 
ability to do this work.’’ It does not take extraordinary 
ability. It is really an economy of teaching force. 
Only one leader is needed for each such department. 
Provision is made in several of the summer schools for 
training these leaders. Send some one this summer for 
such training at the expense of your school. Many 
primary unions are ready to help the intermediate 
teacher. There are printed courses of supplemental les- 
sons, of which any teacher can avail herself. The 
teachers under the intermediate superintendent are all 
the while being trained by hearing the scholars’ drill and 
taking part in it. And it has been found to be a very 
good thing for superintendent and teachers to exchange 
work once a month ; that is, the teacher reviews in the 
class the supplemental lessons which have been taught 
from the desk, the department superintendent on these 

days giving the International Lesson. 


Philadelphia. 
2% % 
etstenn bin Geography is a neglected study in 
New Testament most Sunday-schools. To make the 
Geography quarterly review more interesting, 


Roy W. Van Hoesen, superintendent of the First Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Franklinville, New York, intro- 
duced the foilowing questions, which were printed on a 
white note-size sheet : 


A Review in New Testament Geography 





Senior Department 
First Presbyterian Sunday-School, 
Franklinville, N. Y. 
Roy W. Van Hornsen, Superintendent. 





1. What is the northernmost province of Palestine ? 

2. To what country does it now belong ? 

3. What state in our Union corresponds in size to the province 
of Galilee ? 

4. Name three cities of Galilee that figured prominently in the 
ministry of Christ ? 


It is 


5- What is the width of the Sea of Galilee? Its length? 
an expansion of what river? 

6. What is the whole length of the Jordan River? Namea 
peculiarity of this river? Explain the cause. 

7. What is the length of the Dead Sea? Its breadth? Name 
four peculiarities of this body of water. 

8. What is the highest mountain in Palestine? What great 
event occurred on this mountain ? 

9g. In what direction from Jerusalem is Nazareth? In what 


direction from Jerusalem is Bethlehem ? 
Jerusalem is Bethany? 

10. Locate the following : Mt. Tabor, Bethsaida, Mt. Carmel, 
Cana, Judea Province, Jericho, Capernaum, Samaria Province. 

11. What part of the Western Hemisphere is in the same lati- 
tude as Palestine ? 

12, Who was emperor of Rome during Christ's Galilean min- 
istry? Governor of Judea? Tetrarch of Galilee? 


In what direction from 


54 
Stimulating To stimulate punctuality and regular- 
Punctuality and ity in attendance at, and systematic 
Regularity 


giving in, the Holton, Kansas, Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school, W. H. Rockefeller has intro- 
duced the following roll of honor. A piece of cardboard 
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22 by 28 inches is used, with the heading printed with 
rubber type, the card ruled for the thirteen Sundays of 
the quarter, and also for the number of classes in the 
school, the letters meaning the grade, the figures the 
number of the class in each grade. Blue, red, and gold 
seals, gummed on one side, are easily attached. Blue 
seals denote that all members of the class are present at 
roll-call at the opening of the school. Red seals show 
all present. Although in some of the classes there may 
be tardiness, these two seals are put on the roll for that 
day, and the attention of the school is called to the fact, 
while the gold seal, which denotes the largest offering 
for any one class, is usually put on the roll for the pre- 
ceding Sunday. This simple device is found to be a 
great help in keeping up the regular and punctual atten- 
dance of the school as well as larger offerings. The 
roll is kept hanging in a conspicuous place in the church, 
and makes a permanent record. 


a4 


In The Sunday School Times of 
April 29, 1899, an instructive, prac- 
tical article by Willard Arthur Hil- 
dreth, on ‘‘ The Secretary of the’ Sunday-school,’’ un- 
fortunately omits to give credit to Mr. Theodore M. 
Hammond as author and publisher of the attendance, 
collection, and enrolment cards, These cards are ex- 
plained in a little pamphlet issued by Mr. Hammond, 
entitled ‘‘The Business End of a Sunday-school.’’ Mr. 
Hildreth did, indeed, suggest certain changes in the 
design of the attendance and collection cards. It would 
be hard to say who first introduced the use of punch- 
cards into the Sunday-school, but Mr. Hammond is 
entitled to the credit of the particular form of his which 
is protected by copyright. These cards can be purchased 
of Mr. Hammond, Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 


The Hammond 
Sunday-school 
Record 
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An unusual review plan was lately 
tried in a Western Sunday-school. 
At the beginning of the quarter, the superintendent 
wrote upon a large blackboard the divisions of the life 
of Christ, indicating what occurred in the different years 
of ministry, adding the references. Scholars had the 
opportunity to study this, and teachers were asked to 
drill in the outline during the quarter. On review day 
the school was divided into four parts, and these refer- 
ences from Scripture were assigned to the sections in turn 
to be read, and the division to answer the questions, 
What occurred? Where? and When? There were 
enough questions to go four times around the four sec- 


A Review Match 


tions, and each was marked upon the answers, the 
It was 
a review match after the plan of a spelling-match, and 


blackboard showing at the close how each stood. 


was instructive and stimulating. 


bf 


For the Teacher 
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Twelve Sunday Afternoons in 
a Tent 


By Fredrica L. Ballard 


HE Second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, of 
which Dr. Charles Wood is minister, holds sum- 
mer Sunday-school in a large tent not far from the church 
building. Many of the scholars are away from the city 
in the summer. Several of the neighboring Sunday- 
schools are closed. Stay-at-home members of the 
school of the Second Church, and all outsiders wishing 
to come, are alike welcomed to the tent. 

Some of the children have been to Sunday-school in 
the tent every summer since it has been open. Some 
have never been to Sunday-school until attracted by the 
tent and the singing ; they step inside, and are won to 
regular attendance. 

The tent is cooled by electric fans, and furnished with 
a piano and plenty of chairs. It attracts many children, 
and grown people as well, by its novelty, and because it 
is a pleasant place to spend the hot summer afternoons. 
The school is subject to the usual summer interrup- 
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tions. The regular superintendent was absent from the 


city several Sundays, and his place was filled by substi- 
tutes. ° 

The list of teachers varied with the times of individual 
vacations. Some of the scholars drifted away after a few 
Sundays, and others took their place. The average atten- 
dance was not over a hundred. 

The machinery of the school was very simple. Each 
teacher created a world for his own class from the time 
that the lesson commenced. The experiences of one 
teacher may prove suggestive of the possibilities of such 
a summer school, and of a teacher's methods and pros- 
pects under such circumstances. 

Last year one of the classes in this summer Sunday- 
school drew into a circle after the opening exercises, and 
teacher and scholars began the business of getting ac- 
quainted. 

There were eight of the children, boys and girls, vary- 
ing in age from four or five to twelve years old. Some 
of the children were used to Sunday-school discipline. 
Some had never been to any Sunday-school before. The 
children were a little slow in answering questions, and 
some found it new work to pay close attention, but none 
were noisy. 

The first Sunday, the teacher was kept busy finding 
places in the hymn-books and lesson-papers for the 
children. The second Sunday there was more indepen- 
dence shown by some of the children, who found hymn 
and page for themselves. The third Sunday four of 
the children came early, and, before the teacher ar- 
rived, had hymn-books placed on each chair. 
quite their own idea. 


It was 
During the singing, a little boy 
noticed that another hymn-book was needed, and brought 
it himself. The leaven of Sunday-school courtesy was 
at work. 

In a few Sundays the children not only found their 
own places in hymn-book and lesson-leaf, but always 
had one book ready to hand to the teacher, and were 
quick to make room for a late comer, and supply him 
with an open book. If the teacher dropped pencil or 
purse, half a dozen hands reached for it at once. The 
improvement was silent and rapid and noticeable. 

Lesson papers were distributed to the school, and the 
verses of the day's lesson were read alternately during 
the opening exercises. In this class the teacher used a 
Bible always, and invited two of the children each Sun- 
day to ‘‘ look on*’ with her while the lesson was read. 
To read from the Bible itself instead of a lesson-paper 
was soon considered a privilege. Three or four of the 
children who had Bibles at home began to bring them to 


Sunday-schovl, and learned to find the place of the 
lesson. 


In questioning children to whom Sunday-sthool was a 
novelty, to whom Bible subjects and characters were 
largely unfamiliar, to whom talk of right living and of 
God was an all too infrequent thing, there was no array of 
stereotyped answers to be met and overcome. These 
little street children used the language of their every-day 
life in answering any question asked of them. 
were without religious vocabulary. 


They 
To them a captain 
This was refreshing to a teacher 
accustomed to an often meaningless uniformity of ex- 
pression. The answers were few and far between at 
first, and hard to get, but how valuable! 

After several Sundays spent in studying parts of the 
first and second Books of Kings, the teacher asked a 
bright-eyed boy why he thought these two parts of the 
Bible were called ‘‘ Books of Kings.’’ A look of intelli- 
gence showed on his face. ‘‘1 guess it's’ cause kings are 
allus turnin’ up in it,’’ he said. . 

There was some new interest every Sunday. One 
Sunday the teacher took names and addresses, and dur- 
ing the week wrote a short, friendly note to each child. 
Some of them h.d never had a letter before. One little 
girl came and sat by the teacher the next Sunday, and 
shyly remarked, ‘‘I got that letter.’’ Another little girl 
said, ‘‘ My father said that was a nice letter, 'cause it 
showed you thought about me.’’ 

One Sunday the teacher gave a copy of The Scholars’ 
Magazine to each child. They were much pleased with 
the magazines, and nearly all of them kept their copies 
in good condition the month through, read them from 
cover to cover, advertisement and all, and learned to 
use the lesson helps to good purpose. A few wrote out 
at home the answers to the questions at the bottom of 
each lesson page, and brought them to show to the 
teacher. 


was ‘‘ boss of a ship.”’ 
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One Sunday the teacher took each child a small 
colored pencil. There were twenty-six children in the 
class that Sunday, and but two dozen pencils. After the 
lesson the teacher read the questions from The Scholars’ 
Magazine, and asked the children to write the answers. 
They showed interest in the plan, but it took too large a 
part of the lesson time, so it was not tried again. The 
little pencils, however, were treasured, and eight or ten 
of the little girls appeared afterwards wearing their pen- 
cils hung round their necks on ribbons. 

One very warm Sunday the children were delighted 
with a flower apiece, and a pin to fasten it on with. As 
each child came into the class, the flower was pinned on 
dress or jacket. Perhaps nothing pleased them more 
than this. Soon the day of the school treat, when all the 
children were taken for a trolley ride, with ice-cream 
and cake in the tent afterwards, the teacher pinned an 
aster on each child in that class, before starting, to help 
in distinguishing them at short notice from the rest of 
the school. 

The trolley ride through the suburbs of the city was a 
great pleasure to the children. They sang and talked, 
and pointed out to each other any signs of country. A 
cow was an event to them. 

One Sunday a little girl came into the class quite 
early, and took the chair next to the teacher. ‘All our 
folks went on a Sunday excursion to-day,’’ she said, 
‘*but I thought you'd rather I came to Sunday-school, 
so I did.’’ The teacher was much impressed. She 
had said no word of Sunday-school attendance as a vir- 
tue in itself. Now she only said: ‘‘I am very glad 
that you came, Mary. Are you ?’’ 

The last Sunday in September was also the last Sun- 
day in the tent. The third quarterly review came most 
appropriately on this day. In reviewing the summer's 
work with these boys and "girls, the teacher used a 
method of review. that had been tried in the primary 
department of another Sunday-school. Twenty questions 
on the twelve lessons were written on as many slips of 
paper, and numbered. 
to the children. 


The teacher explained the plan 
She would read the first question. 
Those who knew its answer would raise their hands. 
The one who answered it most fully should hold the slip 


of paper on which it was written. Then the second 
questiqn would be asked. Wien an mre-questrerwre-+— 


been asked and answered, each child should count his 
slips, to see who had the most. 

The children showed interest in the plan. 
were very responsive always. 


They 
There was no unpleasant 
rivalry shown, and the teacher's decision as to the best 
answer out of three or four was not questioned. Some 
of the answers were surprisingly intelligent. 

The first question was this, ‘‘ What is a prophet's 
business ?’” The little boy who answered it said, 
‘« There were no Bibles in those days, and prophets told 
the people about God, and what he wanted them to do.”’ 
Other children added to this. 

To the question, ‘* How was Elijah taken up from the 
earth ?’’ one child said, ‘‘In a chariot of fire,’’ but 
several were quick to correct her, and a little boy finally 
answered, ‘‘He was caught up in a whirlwind, and 
there was light that looked like a chariot and horses, and 
it meant God was there.’’ 

While the scholars answered as clearly as they could, 
the teacher filled in with a running commentary on 
questions and answers, and so formed a connected chain 
of the twelve lessons. The children 
questions, and absolutely without help. 

To the question, ‘‘ Whose fault do you think it was 
that this nation [Israel] was carried to live among 
strangers ?’’ every child who answered it, six in all, 
began with, ‘‘It wasn’t God's fault,’ or, ‘*God tried 
every way to teach them to do right.'’ Their sense of 
justice in this case, putting the blame of the captivity on 
the wicked king and the heedless people, was keen and 
unanimous. 


answered all the 


When the review was over, in the few minutes left of 
the lesson time the teacher invited those children who 
went to no other Sunday-school to come the next Sunday 
to the church school. 
come. 

There were a few words of farewell spoken from the 
desk, and the tent Sunday-school was over for the sum- 
mer. The influence of such a summer Sunday-school is 
far-reaching. Its effect upon the regular church school 
is apparent in new scholars and classes, 

Philadelphia, 


Six of the children promised to 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 13, June 25, 1890 


Second Quarterly Review 
Titles and Golden Texts 


1. THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, 
J am the resurrection, and the life. —/Johnu 11: 25. 
2. THE BETHANY. 
She hath done what she could. —A/ark 74 - &. 


ANOINTING IN 


3. JESUS TEACHING HUMILITY. 
I have given you an example.—/o/n 13 - 15. 
4 JESUS, THE WAY AND THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE, 
Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life. 
—John 14: 6. 
5. THE COMFORTER PROMISED. 


I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter.—/John 14: 16. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Thurs.— Christ before the High-priest ( John 18: 15-27). Peter 
and John at the palace (15, 16). Peter's first denial (17, 18). 
Jesus before Annas (19-23). Peter's second and third 
denials (25, 27). ™ : 

Christ before Pilate (John 18 : 28-go, and 19 : 1-16). 
From the palace to the hall of judgment (28). ‘The charges 
against Jesus (29-38). Barabbas released (39, 40). ‘The 
crown of thorns (19: 1-6). Delivered to be crucified (7-16). 

Fri.— Christ Crucified ( John 19 : 16-30). To the cross (16, 17). 
Jesus in the midst (18). The garments divided (23, 24). 
The third word from the cross (25-27). Fifth and sixth 
words from the cross (28-30). 

Sat.— Christ Risen ( John 20; 11-20). ‘The angels’ word to Mary 
(11-13). Jesus and Mary (14-17). Her word to the dis- 
ciples (18). Peace and its proofs (19-21). 

Sun.— The New Life in Christ (Col. 7: 1-15). Risen with Christ 
(1, 2). Hidden now, to be manifested (3, 4). The old 
fashions (5-9). The heavenly fashions (10-14). The garri- 
son of peace (15). 

Chicago, Vl. 
4.4.32 


Recapitulation 


ACH lesson of this quarter has dealt directly with Christ, 
and in all some phase of his personal excellence has 


been shown, For this reason the general topic and the 
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rival, and (2) The Triumphal Act, whereby the dead man 
lived again. ° 

Lesson 2.—At the supper in Bethany, Jesus appears ‘‘ De- 
fending the Assailed.’’ Mary, by (1) A Loving Act, in which 
she lavishly anoints the Lord, incurs the displeasure of Judas, 
and calls forth from him (2) A Captious Protest. This the 
Lord meets with (3) A Noble Defense, which leads to (4) A 
Varied Result, as its influence reached different parties. 

Lesson 3.—On the last night of his earthly life, Jesus 
teaches humility by ‘Serving his Disciples.’’ He does (1) 
The Lowly Service usually done by a bond-servant. He does 
it against (2) The Earnest Protest of Peter, and in a manner 
which subdues the objector ; and then he makes (3) The 
Skilful Application of his example to the conduct of those 
about him. 

Lesson 4.—Amid the deepening sorrows of that last night 
we find Jesus ‘* Disclosing Heavenly Mansions.’’ He pre- 
sents (1) The Comforting Outlook upon the mansions, his re- 
turn, and the blessed reunion. He then dwells on (2) The 
Open Way, unknown to some, yet surely existing. (3.) The 
Revealed Father, and (4) The Blessed Believer, are then dis- 
cussed in this choice selection. 

Lesson 5.—Still lingering in loving intercourse, we find 
Jesus ‘‘ Announcing the Comforter.’’ He describes the work 
of (1) The Comforting Spirit, and, as coexistent and co- 

operative, with this, the work of (2) The Com- 

















6. THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES. forting Christ, 
ene ee oe Oe ee ny 7% = Lesson 6.—In the discourse upon the vine 
45° 5: T — San a por, 2. TaN a and the branches Jesus is ‘* Illustrating Chris- 
7. CHRIST BETRAYED AND ARRESTED. tian Fruitfulness.*” He touches (1) The 
bl ised and rejected of men.—ZJsa. Sources of Fruitfulness, and (2) The Value of 
er oon PLACES MENTIONED | Fruitfulness, these two points displaying fully 
sonal elie how to honor God, bless the world, and enjoy 
8. CHRIST BEFORE THE HIGH—PRIEST. IN LESSONS of 


He came unto his own, and his own re- 


Ist 


ceived him not.—/osu 2: 74. 


g. CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


I find no fault in him.—/o4s 79 + 4. 


10, CHRIST CRUCIFIED, 


The Son of God, who loved me, and gave 


himself for me.—CGad. 2: 20. 


11. CHRIST RISEN. 


Now is Christ risen from the dead,—z Cor. 


Z§ . 20. 


12. NEW LIFE IN CHRIST. 


THE 
4 the peace of God rile_.in. uonrhowrs 

ist, . a7 we ' 

13. REVIEW, 


This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 





acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners. —s Zim. 4: 75. 


**% % 


Scripture Readings for 
Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


From the Raising of Lazarus, to the New Life 
in Christ 


Sun.— The Raising of Lazarus ( John 11: 32-45). 
Faith before and after death (18-22). Jesus 
The 


Resurrection 


the resurrection and the life (23-27). 
sympathy of Jesus (28-37) 
the manifestation of God's glory (38-40). 
The dead hear the voice of the Son of 
God and live (41-44). 

The Anointing in Bethany (John 12: 
z-11), ‘The place occupied by Lazarus, 
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rich personal experience. 

Lesson 7.—In the garden we see the Lord 
‘* Enduring Betrayal and Arrest.’’ (1.) The 
Scene is portrayed as the two companies come 
together. (2.) The Interview is pictured as 
> the Lord and his opponents speak with each 

| other. Then (3) The Outcome is described, 
in which Peter’s rashness, the Lord’s gentle- 
ness, and the crowd’s cruelty, appear. 

Lesson 8.—Here we see Jesus ‘*On Trial 
| before his Own People.’’ (1.) Before Ordinary 

Men, who were assembled in the court of the 
high-priest’s house, and before whom Peter 
denied him. (2.) Before Prominent Officials, 
who uniawfu'ly and unjustly arraigned him, 
his case already prejudged. 

Lesson 9.—Here Jesus is ‘* On Trial before 
the Romans.”’ 
before the governor, Pilate, who weakly es- 
pouses bis cause. He is (2) Privately Exam- 
ined by Pilate, who finds no faultin him. Then 
comes (3) The Final Rejection, Barabbas being 
chosen for liberation, and Jesus being sent to 
the cross. 

Lesson 


He is (1) Officially Arraigned 


10,—Christ’s trial is over, con- 
demnation has been secured ; now we behold 
him “ Dying on the Cross.’’ We see (1) The 


Crucifixion Accomplished. The Lord hangs 
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upon the tree. Then follow (2) Scenes at the 
Cross, some cruel, some tender, and then (3) 


TERA. The Final Events,—thirst, outcry, death. 


Lesson 11.—The Lord now has ‘* Risen 
from the Tomb.’? The angel has descended, 
the stone has been rolled away, the guards have 
fled, the victory is gained. Three interviews 
are sketched; namely, that of (1) Mary and 
the Angels, that of (2) Mary and the Lord, 








Martha, and Mary (1-3). The anointing 
and the everlasting perfume (3). ‘The chief 
objector (4-6). Jesus’ explanation (7, 8). Lazarus's death 
planned (9-11). 

Jesus Teaching Humility ( John 13: 1-17). 


high-priest (1, 2). 


Our great 
He came from God and went to God 
(3). If unbathed, 
then unsaved (6-11). The divine example (12-20). 

Jesus the Way, the Truth, and the Life ( Johm 14: 1-14). 
The absent Lord preparing for us (1, 2). 
(3). The way to God (4-7). 
48-11) 

Tae Comforter Promised ( John 14 : 15-27). 


Yet he took a servant's place (4, 5). 


Tues, 
Coming for us 
Seeing the Father in the Son 
Asking in Jesus’ name (12-14). 
The con- 
The Holy Spirit our advo- 
cate (16, 17 ; The manifestation and abiding 
(18-25). The Holy Spirit our teacher (26, 27). 
Wed.— The Vine and the Branches ( John 1g: 1-11). 
true vine (1) 


dition of blessing (15, 21-23). 
t John 2: 1) 


Christ the 
The Father the husbandman (1). The 
disciples the branches (5) The care of the vineyard 
(2, 3, 6). ‘The conditions of fruitfulness (4-8). The abid- 
ing love (9-11). 

Christ Betraved and Arrested ( John 18 : 1-14). 
place known to Judas (1, 2). The traitor and his band (3) 
“Whom seek ye"? “ Lamhe!" (4-6). Jesus’ self-surren- 
der (7-9). The sword and the cup (10, 11). Led to Caiaphas 
(12-14). 


The 


topics of the lessons severally were set forth in the Quarterly 
Pre-view in the following form : 


Christ Manifesting His Glory 


1. Raising the Dead. 

. Defending the Assailed. 

Serving his Disciples. 

. Disclosing Heavenly Mansions. 
. Announcing the Comforter. 

. HMlustrating Christian Fruitfulness, 
. Enduring Betrayal and Arrest. 

. On Trial before his Own People. 
. On Trial before the Romans. 

to. Dying on the Cross. 

11. Risen from the Tomb. 

12. Inspiring to Holy Living. 


SP owt ave y hr 


This manifestation of Christ’s glory, as presented week by 
week in the lessons, was outlined thus : 

Lesson 1.—At the burial-place of Lazarus, Jesus appears 
‘Raising the Dead.” The lesson covers (1) The Initial 
Events, from the time when Mary met the Lord on his ar- 


and that of (3) Jesus and the Disciples. Each 
of these presents the resurrection in impressive 
light. 
12.—The climax of the Lord’s work is reached 
here, where he is ‘* Inspiring to Holy Living.’’ ‘The Apostle 
sets forth (1) The Ideal Life of those in Christ, with (2) The 
Rejected Ills and (3) The Desired Excellences which per- 
tain thereto. 


Lesson 


In each of these lessons we see ‘* Christ Manifesting his 
Glory,”’ and all confirm Paul’s statement, selected as the 
Golden Text for the quarter, ‘‘ This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners ’’ (1 Tim. 1 : 15). 


“<2 


Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


b iw raising of Lazarus when the body had already seen 

corruption stands out as the greatest of the miracles of 
our Lord. It reveals him as having the keys, not only of 
the grave, but of Hades, the pale kingdom of the dead, and 
able to call back from its gloomy depths the spiiit long disem. 
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bodied. The-empty tomb of Betnany thus gave an earnest of 
his power to wake all from their long sleep who rest in him. 
It was, moreover, a rehearsal of his own resurrection, and, 
indeed, foreshadowed it; for how could he lie in the grave 
before whom death shrank back and gave up its prey ? 

The anointing at Bethany sanctions the expending of the 
richest offerings in his honor. If we follow in his steps, the 
poor will not suffer by our noblest tributes to himself; for 
the spirit which calls them forth, if Christian, will shrink from 
no self-denial or sacrifice on behalf of those for whom he died. 
The sincere imitation of his example, moreover, will kindle 
such a hurrility in us as will make the deepest humility natural, 
—a humility which not only lives to raise the fallen by money, 
but by the absolute surrender of our pride and the most lowly 
ministrations of personal service for their good. For such 
was the lesson of Jesus stooping to the office of the meanest 
slave, in washing the feet of the apostles. 

‘* The way to heaven,”’ said he, ‘is the following me ; for, 
since I am the way, to reproduce my life is your path to God, 
my words being the light of divine truth, to help you to do 
so.’’ Nor are these words left to fructify in our souls by our 
own unaided meditation, but are illuminated, in those who 
lovingly receive them, by the influences of the Spirit of God the 
Comforter, who shines into all true hearts, to give them more 
fully the knowledge of the divine glory as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Union of soul to him, like the union of the branch 
, to the vine, is the condition of heavenly life streaming from 
his perfection into our weakness. Without this we can no 
more be real Christians than a branch can be a living part of 
the vine if not united to it. 

Did Judas expect that his betrayal of Jesus would end as it 
did? He had let an Oriental’s love of money get the better 
of him, but may he not have fancied that, while making 
something by his baseness, he would force Christ’s hand, and 
hasten his ‘‘ restoring the kingdom to Israel,’’ which the 
apostles expected from him, even after his resurrection ? (Acts 
1:6.) Judas would, in that case, get a place in this new 
Jewish world empire, and find all his dreams of wealth more 
than realized. 

The narrative of John shows that Jesus was first questioned 
by Annas as to his teaching, but was tried by the sanhedrin at 
the palace of Caiaphas, though only his own words as to his 
future heavenly glory could be made a mock ground of his 
condemnation. As to Pilate, one pities the weak unmanli- 
ness which forced from him the final sentence, when threat- 
ened with an exposure of his guilty career as governor to the 
terrible Tiberius. But human nature is weak. 


Let us pity as 
well as condemn. 


° 
Bournemouth, England. 
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Review Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE secret of rapid progress is frequent going back. 

When the fundamentals are familiar the outgrowths are 

natural. We must not need to go back to the multiplication 
table when determining the movements of the stars. 

The whole quarter’s lessons set forth the words and acts of 
Jesus Christ, King of all the universe. From these we may 
know him. He came for the express purpose of manifesting 
the Father by the manifestation of himself, the express image 
of the Father. Through these acts and words we may so 
clearly know him that he need not say, ‘‘ Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me ?”’ 

1. Love and power in the raising of Lazarus. 

2. The love of Mary and Martha in return. Mary’s pre- 
dictive insight that Jesus was to pass through the same death 
as Lazarus. And, be being dead, where the hope of a like 
resurrection ? 


3. A lesson in greatness. Power enough to serve others. 


4. Our troubles ended, because our Brother is the Way, 


the Truth, and the Life, for us. 

5. Another Advocate promised, so that at no time should 
we be left to our own ignorance and weakness. There is a 
stander-by at our side always. 

6. The intimate connection of Christ and believers shown 
by the vine and the branches. 

7. The falsity and fickleness of human nature finds ex- 
pression in the betrayal, 

8. Patience of Christ exemplified, even though justice is 
denied him by the high-priest of religion. He exemplified 
the life he taught (Matt. § : 11, 12). 

g. Justice denied by the civil power. 

10. Christ dies, not for himself, but as an infinite price paid 
to buy some great good for men. 

11. He that died voluntarily and willingly rises mightily 
and triumphantly by his own power. There is One greater 
than death. 

12. The life becomes the source of a river of life for all 
men everywhere. 


University Pa~kh, Colo. 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


H ALF of John’s Gospel is taken up with the events of the 

week of the Passion, Why is the scale altered in this 
latter half, and more space given to hours than had been de- 
voted to months in the earlier portion? Can any other reason 
be assigned than the writer’s belief that Christ’s death was 
the central point of his earthly work? And was it’so on any 
other theory of him, and of it, than that which recognizes in 
him the Word made flesh, and in it the sacrifice for the world’s 
sin? Lesson 1 lies outside that holy week, but is “closely 
connected with it. The others lie within it. 

In the resurrection of Lazarus, Jesus is seen in a threefold 
aspect,—as troubled, as conscious of power and of commu- 
nion with the Father, and as the life-giver. The first aspect 
shows him as subject to human weaknesses, emotions, and 
agitations ; the second as united to the Father in fellowship of 
love and identity of will, so close that he is assured of answer 
to every petition ; the third brings into remarkable union an 
act of manifest divine power, and the human weaknesses just 
portrayed. He gives back life, and that by a bare word. 
John is careful to point out that the raising of Lazarus brought 
on the death of Jesus. He gives life at the cost of his own. 
We must carry the thought that he is the Lord of life as we 
read of his death, 

Lesson 2 tells of a happier consequence of Lazarus's return 
than the sanhedrin’s plots, —the feast at Bethany, which comes 
in so beautifully as a sunny moment before the clouds and 
shadow of death. The prodigality of Mary’s love is contrasted 
with Judas’s selfish greed. Jesus accepts the useless lavish- 
ness, and defends the giver. He teaches us the motive of 
acceptable service, reference to himself ; its measure and man- 
ner, as determined by ability. He puts a meaning into the 
service of love, beyond what the doer intended, and he de- 
clares its perpetual remembrance. 

There are two points in Lesson 3: the example of lowly 
service, which was the main intention of the foot-washing, 
and the teaching of Christ’s cleansing power, which seems to 
have been secondary, or an after-thought arising from Peter’s 
refusal. The former is made more impressive by John’s sol- 
emn statement of our Lord’s motives,—namely, his knowledge 
that the time for separation had come, and his desire to show 
his love by one last token, conjoined with his consciousness 
of universal authority and divine origin and return to God. 
The highest feels his loftiness to be the reason for his stoop- 
ing Because he ic qreetoct, ba bawnmn ee wewnems -£ all Tt ie 
the pattern for the Christian life. We can imitate him in it; 
we cannot imitate him in his cleansing work. But there is no 
real participation in Christ which does not begin with being 
washed from sin by him; and he is ready, not only to give the 
initial cleansing, but day by day to renew his work, and 
purge us from freshly contracted stains caught in the muddy 
paths of tife. 

It seems almost sacrilege w ery to condense the holy teach- 
ings in the next three lessons, but we May peint out that, if 
it is possible to put the drift of Lesson 4 into a sentencé, n> 
first verse does so. It sets forth the indissoluble unity of be- 
lief in God and in Christ, and proposes that intertwined trust 
as the only anodyne for troubled hearts. 

The thought that belief in God ‘and in Jesus are really one 
is repeated in the assurances that he is the only way to the 
Father, that to know him is to know the Father, to see him is to 
see the Father, that the Father is in him and he ia the Father, 
so that his works and words are the Father’s. That belief 
calms all troubles, and brings with it assurance that they who 
thus believe in. Jesus and in God will receive whatsoever they 
ask in his name, and that his absence is for their good, and 
his return certain. So nothing need trouble them. 

The promise of the Comforter in Lesson 5 ends with the 
same soothing words as began Lesson 4; for that gift of the 
Holy Spirit brings calm and courage. The various character- 
istics of the Spirit are richly set forth here. The name suggests 
one who stands by to strengthen and plead for us. He is ‘‘ an- 
other comforter,’’—that is, he takes up Christ’s work, and, 
unlike him, abides perpetually with us. He is ‘‘ the Spirit of 
truth,’’ for it is his instrument and weapon. He enters into 
closest relation with us, being not only ‘‘ with ’’ but ‘in ”’ 
us. In his coming, Christ comes, and that coming floods the 
spirit with good cheer, gives vision of Jesus, imparts life, and 
leads to ‘‘ know ’’ the blessed union of God, Jesus, and us. 
That Spirit is ‘* Holy,’’ and his office is to teach by giving 
life and perpetuity to all Christ’s words. The sum of all is 
that in that gift is wrapped peace transcending all that the 
finite creature can give, which makes it possibile to be un- 
troubled and unafraid. 

One life is diffused through every tendril, leaf, and cluster 
of a vine, and one life flows from Christ to all believers. That 
unity of life is sometimes called ‘‘ mystical,’’ but is most real. 
It is too little prominent in Christian thought to-day. The 
great exhortation drawn from it in Lesson 6 is that of abiding 
in Jesus, which is enjoined over and over again. The manner 
of the abiding is taught by the varied forms of the exhortation. 
To abide in Christ is to abide im his word, to abide in his love, 


361 


to keep his commandments. The blessed consequences of 
such abiding are fruitfulness, power in prayer so that all that 
is asked, in such a state of abiding, is granted ; true disciple- 
ship, inward possession of joy, which will fill our natures and 
is akin to Christ’s. 

In Lesson 7, John brings out two main points: the mani- 
festation of Christ’s divine glory, even in that hour of deepest 
humiliation, He 
comes forth from the shadow of the olives, and fronts the 
officers, His calm question and his sudden appearance strike 
awe ; they recoil, perhaps before some flash of his majesty, 
perhaps only with the terror that sometimes shakes a crowd. 
He could have escaped, but he would not. He voluntarily 
gave himself up. He died, not because he must, but because 
he would, and he would because he loved. Further, he gave 
up himself that his disciples might be free; and therein John 
finds a ‘‘ fulfilment,’’ symbolical, it is true, of the great truth 
that he keeps all his people safe, and that at the cost of his 
own life. 


and the voluntariness of his surrender. 


In Lesson 8 we have the true and the false high-priest in 
Striking contrast. That such a man as Caiaphas should sit as 
judge on such a man as Jesus is monstrous, and thai, sitting 
as judge, he should see nothing but a criminal, to be bound 
and sent for further trial, is more monstrous still. This ex- 
amination was itself grossly unjust, for it was an attempt to 
entrap Jesus into some admissions that would warrant the con- 
demuation already resolved upon. Caiaphas’s question im- 
plicitly confesses that there was no charge against Jesus, and 
that they did not know what to do with their prisoner now 
that they had him. Our Lord stands on the rights of every 
prisoner, and demands to have a charge formulated and 
legally proved by witnesses. But his calm words carry a wide 
truth, and declare that his Gospel has no reserved teachings, 
no mysteries for the initiated, that it abhors concealment, and 
is all aboveboard. 


every man. 


Christianity is for all men, and ail of it for 
The chief point in Lesson 9 is the conversation with Pilate, 
in which our Lord witnessed ‘the good  confession.”’ 
Pilate’s only care was to find out whether Jesus was a rebel 
against Rome, a claimant of royalty, who might head an armed 
revolt. He suspected that, if he had Ween, the rulers wou!d 
not have been quite so ready to ask for his death. Therefore 
he had this private interview with the alleged culprit, and 
asked him if he were the king of the Jews. The question 
would be answered differently, according to the meaning 
attached to ‘‘ king,’’ for Jesus was not such a king as Rome 
need fight against. So Jesus answered by the question 
wha >i : 
er oa That being cleared up, he « Goclared TRE HED he 
nature of his kingdom. Negatively, it is not of this world, as 
was shown by his servants’ non-resistance. Positively, it is 
the kingdom of the truth. How different the history of the 
church and the world would have been if Christ’s servants 
had been true to these great words, and had realized that the 
only weapon to be used in the warfare for the kingdom was 
the truth, and that all attempts to assimilate it to earthly king- 
doms degrade and weaken it! 

In Lesson 10 we have an eye-witness’s account of the cruci- 
fixion, whicn adde ceyeral important details, and sets others in 
fuller light. Pilate’s bitter jest in writing the title on the 
cross in the three tongues in common use was an unconscious 
prophecy. John alone tells of the offense it gave to the rulers, 
and of Pilate’s obstinacy, by which he revenged himself for 
his feeble yielding to them. 
made by John to the narrative are his record of the charge of 
Mary given to himself, and of two of the seven words. 


But the special contributions 


A son’s 
dying love for his mother, a friend’s dying trust in his friend, 
infinite tenderness and entire self-forgetfulness, blend in the 
words which knit Mary and John in asacred kindred hence- 
forth. 
new bonds, which rest on deeper kindred than that of blood, 


Love to him draws his disciples close together in 


‘*] thirst’? is the cry of human weakness, an evidence of. 
his true manhood, a token of the reality and keenness of his 
physical sufferings, made more pathetic, and more calling for 
our thankful adoration, when we remember that he who thirsts 
is the Giver of the water of life, and that for us he endured 
these long-drawn-out torments. 

The triumphant cry, ‘‘It is finished,’’ contrasts strongly 
with that other which went before it. It is as full of strength, 
of victory, of consciousness -of having perfectly done all the 
Father’s will, as that was of weariness and suffering. Such 
strength made perfect in weakness was manifest in all the life, 
and culminated on the cross. 

In Lesson 11 our thoughts are prmcipally to be fixed on the 
great revelation which the risen Lord makes of himself to 
Mary Magdalene. He gentiy put away her clasping hands, 
but gave her more than he withheld. He taught her and us 
that his resurrection began the process of ascension, that he 
came back from the grave with all the old love to the old 
friends, and that in his glorified life, as in his lowly one, they 
are his brethren. He taught her and us that we are to lift 
our hearts and fasten our faith on him, ascended to God, ard 
to feel that, through him, we too are sons of God, and dwell- 
ers im heavenly places. H pt b nd us tha! can 
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And by his 


calm entrance into the upper room on that Sunday evening, 


closer clasp of him than was possible on earth, 


he taught them and us that the sight of the risen Lord, which 
is by faith possible for us too, will bring his peace into our 
hearts, and make us partakers in the gladness of the conquer- 
ing and enthroned Christ. 


Fallowfiela, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 11 to 21. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

A review of the second half of the Gospel according to John 
should really commence, not at chapter 11, but at chapter 13. 
For the purpose of students who are seeking to gain a grasp 
of the Gospel as a whole, it will be unnecessary to notice the 
details of chapters 11 and 12, They really set forth the cul- 
minating sign by which Jesus revealed himself to the world, 
and the Messianic entrance into the Holy City, concluding 
with the survey of the future which our Lord was encouraged 
to make by the questions of the Greeks, and with John’s ex- 
planation of the reasons for the failure of the Jewish people to 
take Jesus at his own valuation. : 

With chapter 13 begins a new section of the unfolding of 
To his disciples, freed from the one dis- 
: 21-30) he poured out his heart in in- 
struction, consolation, promises, and revelation (chaps, 13-17). 


Jesus’ personality. 
cordant member (13 


‘The teaching of this section has well been termed the cen/ra/ 
teaching af Christ. t** closes the old teaching of fellowship, 
and gives large promise of another kind of instruction, that of 
the Spirit.’ The remaining chapters of the Gospel detail the 
victory in spite of seizure, humiliation, and death by cruci- 


fizion (chaps. 18, 19), the resurrection, with its confirmation 
wpe avy MMIHe SuDsequent period, with its 


renew val of the old intimacy and love (chap. 21). 

The student should review these nine chapters in contrast 
with the first twelve, so as to apprehend the thought of the 
Gospel as a whole, especially the two counterbalancing 
themes, —the vain revelation of himself by Jesus to the Jewish 
world, and the more complete revelation given to his chosen 
disciples. 


I]. RereERENCE LITERATURE. 


| These references are collated for the benefit of those who «-< adie to 


secure and use one or two good reference books. for a list which speci- 


fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 


the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
tv consult them.] 

The organized outline of the Gospel given by Westcott in 
the Bible commentary, or by Milligan and Moulton or by 
P-ummer in their works, or in the Biblical World for Febru- 
ary, by Burton, are well worth study. Attention may also be 
called to the discriminating yet very full discussion of the 
Gospel by Reynolds in the second volume of the Hastings 
Bible Dictionary (Scribners), A special volume, dealing sug- 
gestively with chapters 13-17, is Bernard’s ‘*The Central 
Teaching of Jesus.’’ 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR StupyY AND Discussion, 


| To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in brackets are to the other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Chapters 1-12, (1.) What are the natural divisions of 
this earlier portion of the Gospel? (2.) What is clearly the 
leading idea which John seeks to emphasize, and how do the 
data contribute toward it? 

2. The Heart of the Gospel of John. (3.) Should chapters 
13-17 be considered the ‘‘ central teaching ’’ of Jesus because 
they present his deepest thoughts more adequately than other 
passages do, or because his teaching now came to a deliberate 
climax? [McLaren: { 1.] (4.) What great thoughts did 
Jesus utter in the upper room in regard to himself as related 
to the Father? [McLaren: Lesson 4.] (5.) What in regard 
to his disciples and their future? (6.) What in regard to the 
Paraclete, or Holy Spirit ? *[Mcl aren: Lesson 5.] 

3. John's Conception of Jesus of Nazareth. (7.) What ele- 
ments in the personality of Jesus does John emphasize in his 
Gospel story of his life and teachings? Are they without a 
parallel, as a rule, in the other Gospels ? 

4 The Passion History. (8.) How does John’s story of 


and crucifixion lead us to “believe that 


Pas ~~ 
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Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God? (20 : 31.) 
Lesson 9. ] 

5. Zhe Gospel according to John, 
a providential reason, the character of the Gospel of John be- 


[McLaren: 
(9.) Is it possible to see 


ing such as it is, that it appeared last of all, appealing to an 
organized, well-instructed church, the synoptic Gospels hav- 
ing already established the leading facts of the active ministry 
and distinctive teaching of Jesus? (10.) What elements, ac- 
cording to John, did our Lord have to ‘struggle against most 
strenuously during his career? What were the sources of 
power and success ? 


IV. Seme LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion ainder the direction of the leader.] 


‘*An immensely difficult task has been successfully accom- 
plished ”’ in this unique and precious work of sacred litera- 
ture. ‘*The divine-human Christ of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Christ of Romans 3 and 8, of 1 Corinthians 1-4 
and 10-15, of Ephesians and Colossians, nay, the mysterious 
personality of Revelation 1-3, is shown to be not incompatible 
or inconsistent with the preacher of the Sermon on the Mount 
and of the parable of the Sower or the Prodigal Son ’’ (Hast- 
ings’s Bible Dictionary, ‘* Gospel of John,’’ slightly altered). 


Yale University. 
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Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


r each review there is time only to touch on the leading 

points of each lesson. Happily, there is in every lesson 
some outstanding truth peculiar to itself, which the teacher 
may well strive to bring out. In this quarter’s lessons this is 
peculiarly the case, and to bring out these truths will be our 
endeavor, 

In the first lesson, of course the fact which most compels 
our attention is the power of Jesus. In no other miracle 
does this stand out so prominently. 

In Lesson 2, we have brought before us two persons, 
whose traits of character are diametrically opposite, namely, 
Judas and Mary. That which characterized her was that, 
for love of Jesus, she gave her all, while Judas, from love of 
himself, wanted to get all. The result was that she got much 
in return, while he got nothing. 

Lesson 3 sets before us the difference between pride and 
humility. The first was what filled the hearts of the Twelve ; 
the last that which dominated the heart af the Master. The 
first demanded service of others, while the second rendered 
service to others. For Christ came, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and in that he showed us the pathway 
of Christian life. 

Lesson 4 teaches of heaven, and the way to get there. 
This is a most important lesson, for we all hope to reach that 
land of rest, and yet many who have this hope may be bitterly 
disappointed at the last. 

Lesson § speaks of the successor whom Jesus will ap- 
point. Since the Master & no longer in this world, as he was 
in the days of his flesh, we need a guide in our pathway of 
duty. This lesson tells us who this guide is to be, and what 
he will do for those who love the Lord. 

The last verse of Lesson 6 speaks of a joy that believers may 
have, and says that, in order that they may know how to have 
this joy, Jesus has said what he did to the disciples: ‘* These 
words have I spoken to you, that my joy might remain in you, 
and that your joy might be full.’’ So the theme is ‘* Happiness, 
and How to Get It.’’ By obedience to the words of the Master. 

Lesson 7 fastens our attention on Judas, and we study 
the steps by which this disciple fell from the high estate to 
which he had been called, to the place of a traitor and suicide. 
His downward course ‘‘ Step by step, slow but sure,’’ comes 
before us with most impressive clearness. 

If Lesson 7 rivets our attention on Judas, 
does the same for Peter. 


Lesson 8 
We see him here falling before 
temptation till he denies that he ever knew the Lord who 
bought him, But in this lesson we also see the grace which 
lifted Peter up once more, so that he fell not for good and all, 

In Lesson 9 we see an opportunity of a lifetime missed. 
For this is what Pilate had. When Jesus appeared before 
him, he had such an opportunity as few men have had. He 
missed it, and that settled his doom forever. He missed it 
only because sin was in his heart, and he cared more for self 
than for the truth. In this he represents many in our day. 

In Lesson 10 the theme may well be “Jesus and I,’’ for 
what he bore on the cross he bore for me. This brings home 
the personal question of my relationship to him who died on 
the cross. Is he my Saviour, or is he nothing to me, though 
I need him for my eternal salvation ? 

Lesson 11 sets forth the triumph of Jesus over death 
and the grave. On this resurrection we base our hopes, and 
this it is that fills our hearts with joy and our spirits with 
peace. Since he is risen, our hope is not vain, but is founded 
on a living Saviour. 

Lesson 12 sets forth that life which you and I should lead 
in view of all that we have learned in the eleven weeks that 
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we have been studying the life of our blessed Master. The 
practical question is, ‘‘ Am I trying to live that life now ’’? 


New York City. 
“%% & 


The Intermediate Teacher’s Review 
By Faith Latimer 


HIS review may well include our six months’ study upon 
the life of Christ, using the review Golden Text asa 
basis for the study. 

Faithful is the Saying.—The statements are many, and, 
indeed, worthy of belief, telling that Christ Jesus came into 
Let us review some of the sayings 
in previous lessons which prove this. When two of his dis- 
ciples were with John the Baptist, and he saw Jesus walking, 
whom did he tell them to ‘* behold’’? In the name ‘* Lamb 
of God ’”’ was the truth that lambs on altars of sacrifices for cen- 
turies had been types of the One who had come to be the true 
sacrifice? When Andrew understood, and went to bring his 
brother Simon, whom did he say they had found? What is 
the meaning of ‘‘ Messiah’’? Philip found Nathanael. 
What did he say of Jesus of Nazareth? What did John, an 
eye-witness, say Jesus manifested in Cana of Galilee? The 
disciples believed on him. Their faith was strengthened 
when they saw the ‘‘ sign ’’ that none but a Creator could give. 
Jesus himself left many words, spoken at different times and 
places, which prove his coming into the world. When and 
where did Jesus say of himself, ‘he that descended out of 
heaven, even the Son of man, which is in heaven’’? It was 
also to Nicodemus he foretold the cross. How did he say the 
Son of man should be lifted up? What reason did he give 
why God gave his only begotten Son? Jesus made it very 
plain to Nicodemus and to all the world that ‘‘the world 
should be saved through him.’’ What did Jesus offer to the 
woman at Jacob’s well? When she talked of the Messiah to 
come, how did Jesus reveal himself to her? To whom did 
the woman talk of Christ, and they said, ‘‘ This is indeed the 
Saviour of the world’’? For what does our Golden Text say 
Jesus came into the world ? 

How did Jesus Save ?—By coming to the world, by his life 
on earth, and in his death. 
words he taught how to be saved. 
works of healing the body which taught that he could cure 
How did he explain his words, ‘‘I am the 
Read John 6 : 35-40. At what feast did he 
What was his call to every 
In what public 
How did 
Which lesson proved Jesus 
to be the resurrection and the life? How did Jesus show a 
spirit of meekness and bumility when he said, ‘** I have given, 
you an example ’’?? Where was his last talk with his disciples, 
when he said, ‘‘ I am the way, and the truth, and the life ’’? 
How did he teach of the union of heart and life between him- 
self and his disciples ? 

Jesus Saved by his Sufferings and his Death.—Where, and 
Did his 
How did his prayer 
How did his Father 
Who ‘*knew the place,’’ and 
came with a band of soldiers and officers into the garden? By 
whom, and how, was Jesus betrayed? When Jesus was 
seized and bound, to whom was he first taken ? 
treated in the palace of the high-priest ? 
ciples at that time ? 


the world to save sinners. 


By his works and by his spoken 
What were some of his 


sin-sick souls ? 

bread of life ’’ ? 
teach of ‘‘the water of life ’’ ? 
soul longing for forgiveness and peace ? 
places were some of his words of invitation given ? 
he teach of the Good Shepherd ? 


for what time of trial, was he in an agony of prayer ? 
chosen disciples comfort his sorrow ? 
show submission to his Father’s will ? 
show sympathy in his agony ? 


How was he 
Where were the dis- 
By whom was Jesus forsaken? By 
whom denied ? Were the sanhedrin able to prove anything 
against Jesus ? 
taken for trial ? 


Before what Roman governor was Jesus 
Did Pilate find him guilty of any crime ? 
What had the Jews charged against Jesus? When Pilate of- 
fered to set free one of two prisoners, which one was re- 
jected? Why was Pilate willing to deliver Jesus to be 
scourged and crucified, when he repeated, ; 
in him ’’ ? 

Jesus Saved Sinners by his Death on the Cross.—At what 
hour on Friday morning was Jesus led out bearing his cross ? 
Was it because his enemies pitied him that Simon was made 
to help him bear the rough weight? ‘ Were others crucified 
with him? What title had Pilate put over the cross? How 
was Jesus mocked? Did Jesus speak while he hung there ? 
The seven sayings from the cross may be repeated, if fa- 
miliar, or given with their connection now as part of the re- 
view. At what hour did Jesus die? 
new tomb, the resurrection, the proofs that the Lord had 
risen indeed. The apostles in his name preached of salvation 
through faith in a risen Christ. They said, ‘‘ We have beheld 
and bear witness that the Father had sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world,’’ and ‘* whosoever should call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.’’ Peter preached, ‘In none 
other is there salvation: for neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be 
saved.’’ Peter said that Jesus, after he was raised up on the third 
day, charged his disciples to preach in his name, that ‘‘ through 
his name every one that believeth on him shall receive remis- 


‘*T find no crime 


Recall the burial, the 








June ro, 1899 


sion of sins.”? Paul wrote of *‘ the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself up for me.” And again, ‘* While we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” Faithful and true are 
the witnesses of Christ the Saviour who is ‘‘ longsuffering to 
you-ward, not wishing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.’’ 

Louisville, Ky. 
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The Primary Teacher’s Review 
By Julia E. Peck 


GOOD deal is required of the primary teacher, during the 
quarter, in the way of story-telling, —that is, in the giving 
of lessons in story form. Review Sunday is the time when a 
good deal should be required of the children in the giving 
back of what they have received. Actual experience teaches 
us that it is harder to persuade the children to tell what they 
know than to recite to them, in story form, the whole re- 
view. It is better, though, for teacher and children, that 
the teacher should make a voyage of discovery on review 
Sunday, and explore the inlets and outlets of the primary 
mind. 

While the children are usually quite willing to tell all they 
know, they are often in doubt as to what the teacher is trying 
to draw from them. Therefore our first effort is to have a 
clear understanding as to what is wanted. 

Primary memories are invariably good. What the children 
do well, they love to do. Ask them, just at first, to recite all 
their memory verses. Have these verses type-written, if 
possible, on slips of paper, and carefully spaced. Distribute 
half a dozen slips to selected ‘‘ readers’? who know how to 
read ‘ printing,’’ but would be bothered by unfamiliar hand- 
writing. 

The class recites the memory texts in concert, but the voices 
of the “‘leaders,’’ who are armed with their type-written 
slips, come out strong and clear, giving assurance to timid 
members, whe now join more vigorously in the recitation. 
We keep in mind the fact that each memory text suggests the 
lesson to which it belongs, and in various ways can be used 
to help the children over *‘ hard places’’ in the re-telling of 
the lesson stories. We arrange our review something after 
this order : 

Topical Lessons 

Jesus, our Example (Lesson 3). 

Jesus, the Way (Lesson 4). 

Jesus, the Comforter (Lesson 5). * 

Jesus, the Vine (Lesson 6). 

The New Life in Christ (Lesson 12), 


Lesson Stories 
Christ Anointed at the Feast (Lesson 2). 
Christ Betrayed (Lesson 7). 
Christ before authorities (Lessons 8, 9). 
The Crucified and Risen Lord (Easter lesson with Lessons 
10, I1). 


To begin reviewing our lesson stories: Here is a bit of 
alabaster. While you hold it, does it tell anything to you ?— 
and you? Here§is a picture showing us soldiers carrying 
torches through the dark shadows of the trees late at night. 
A man with a sword is here in this garden ; the soldiers nearly 
found him asleep. And who is he that betrays his Master with 
a kiss? Where do the soldiers go when they lead the way 
out of the garden ? 

For the crucifixion lesson, begin with the Easter dawning, 
something in this way: A picture of a woman with a sweet, 
sad face. Very early in the morning, she is carrying precious 
spices along the grassy path that leads to a garden. She 
finds here She runs swiftly to tell the news to 
Let us join the group of disciples before this news reaches 
them. Why are they weeping? Why are they in such 
trouble, and so frightened? Do they yet know what has 
really bappened ? 

Proceed in the same way with the topical lessons. Use 
with each a concrete object, or a picture which will suggest 
to the children the most striking points in the review. A pot 
of German ivy: Why is Jesus like avine? The picture of 
Jesus blessing little children: Why do we call him ‘‘ Com- 
forter,’’ even now, when he is no longer in our sight ? 

In thus drawing from the children what they remember, we 
have yet to learn of what daily use. they are making of these 
lessons. - We tread reverently here, for we are on holy ground. 
We are entitled to know only that which the children give us 
freely, spontaneously, in response to tactful suggestions, and 
without pressure. 

It is for the primary teacher to sow the seed ; yet the full 
corn in the ear comes later than the primary grade. That 
which springs too readily to the surface may be seed sown on 
a rock. That which has taken deep root is long im showing 
first the blade, then the ear. We may watch our primary 
graduates, ‘‘ being confident of this very thing, that he which 
hath begun a good work’ in our children *‘ will perform it 
until the day of Jesus Christ.” 

Northampton, 3fass. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor’s Note.—How shall we teach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to be in ignorance? It 
is as a contribution toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a ‘‘ prepared "' exercise 

To the scholars let them come, if 


cusses y the superintendent. 
possible, as a su - The superintendent needs to study the 
uestions till be is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to give informa- 
tion or to avoid misinterpretation. he answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer. The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
enough to unify the whole work of the school. 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers’-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 


O-DAY, you know, is our mathematical review, our num- 
ber day. Either my question or your answer will contain 
numbers. How many letters in the word ‘‘New’’? In the 
word ‘‘Testament’’? Three times nine are how many? 
How many books in the New Testament ? 

2. How many books in the Old Testament ? 
Bible ? 

3. How many Gospels ? 
the New Testament ? 

4. How many Epistles ? 
How many General ? 

5. How many one-chapter books in the New Testament ? 
How many of them are side by side? How many Epistles 
with just sixteen chapters in each? How many chapters in 
Romans? 

6. How many in 2 Corinthians ? 

7. How many Gospels did 
Epistles ? 


In the whole 
How many Historical Books in 


How. many of them are Pauline? 


In 1 Corinthians ? 
In Hebrews, how many? 
Jobn write ? 
How many Prophetic Books? 

8. How many apostles were there? 
especially favored ? 

9. How many long Epistles are there ? 


How many 


How many that were 


10. What New Testament division consists of seven books ? 

11. What division consists of two sevens or fourteen ? 

32. What divisions consist of three sevens or twenty-one ? 

33. Recite John 1:1, John 3: 16. 

14. What is John 20: 31? 

15. Genesis 1:1? Revelation 22: 21? 

16. The Saints Inventory (1 Cor. 3: 21). Give only ‘* All 
things are yours.’’ Our Lord’s title to the property he willed ? 
(John 1 : 3.) 


17. The names of the four Gospels? Names of the five 


historical books of the New Testament ? 

18. The first three Epistles? The fire eight books of the 
New Testament ? 

19. The last five books of the New Testament? Give. 
thirteen books of the New Testament in their order with only 
one break. 

20. Give our four-word motto? How many of you think 
you have learned anything about the Bible this quarter? Are 
you sorry? 

21. What faithful saying is our Golden Text to-day? Let 
us say it again. Who ought to ‘“‘accept’’ it? Let us say it 
again, and never forget this faithful saying. Superintendent 
lead in saying it. 

Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


ag SENES 
LORDS tpints “ashe 
TRIUMPHS “x... 








What did Christ Jesus come into the world todo? Say the 
whole Golden Text. In the first chapter of this Gospel of 
John, last January we learned how Christ came mto the world 
to be the Light, that men might be saved. In these last chap- 
ters we learn how he went back home, his work finished. 
What was his work, again? Let us see how he did it. 

We have studied twelve lessons this quarter. The first three 
may be called our Lord’s last scenes before his ministry came 
to an end. Can you see them? There is a crowd of people, 
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some crying, two women weeping bitterly, Jesus weeping,— 
title? Golden Text? To whom spoken? Yes, a man may 
be dead in sins, but this Saviour has power to raise to life 
again. Now I see the two women, and Lazarus, and the 
twelve, and Jesus, at supper; and what is taking place? 
What did Jesus say (Golden Text)? Jesus knows those that 
sympathize with him, and he loves them, Another supper 
scene : but who is that man with a basin and a towel? What 
is he doing that for? Golden Text? How can he ever make 
us like himself, unless we learn to serve, as he did ? 
these three last scenes, we have types of our Lord’s active 
ministry, —saving, sympathizing, serving. 

But Jesus was a teacher, as well as a worker. He hada 
class of twelve,—what do we call them? There was one bad 
scholar,—who? The next three lessons are parts of the last 
long lesson Jesus taught his class. It was in the upper room, 
the night of the Last Supper, just before the betrayal. The 
bad scholar had gone out. Titles of these ( Drill 
on initials on board, from Lesson 1 down, and ask one or two 
questions on each of the second group of lessons. ) 

Jesus was a suffering Saviour, 
why ? 


So, in 


lessons ? 


Wicked men hated him,— 
For whom did he suffer? The next three lessons tell 
asad story. Titles? Betrayed by whom? Arrested where? 
What had he been doing? What did rash Peter do? Golden 
Text? Who was the older high-priest ? 
high-priest before whom Jesus was tried? Did they give him 
a fair trial? Of what sin did they find him guilty? What 
was Peter doing? What was 
Which prisoner did the Jews choose? 
What were some of the trials Jesus suffered in Pilate’s house ? 

The last three lessons tell of our Lord’s last triumphs,— 
before his final appearance in glory. 
Jesus went forth to a place called 
like a triumph for his enemies. 
deeming love. Golden Text? 


Who was acting 


From Caiaphas to Pilate : 
Pilate’s verdict? 


From Pilate’s house 
? Title? It seemed 
But it was the triumph of re- 
Crucified, dead, and buried ; 











and then, en the third day, we have a lesson about ? 
Golden Text? That was a triumph over death. And last 
Sunday we studied about ? Golden Text? A triumph 


over sin,—Christ’s triumph; and we who love him are the 
sharers in his victory. 
Trenton, N. J. 
bf 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
** Asleep in Jesus ! blessed sleep."’ 
** What shall I render to my God ?"* 
“* How condescending and how kind.” 


** Let not your heart be troubled." 
0 OR Bee Ominio. Leishbeel Lissida!! vy 
‘‘ I'm not ashamed to own my Lord. 


Psalm 119 : 33-40. 
Psalm 103 : 1-5. 


Psalm 51 : 6-13. 


Psalm 143 : 6-12. 
** There is a green hill far away.”’ 


‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day.”’ Psalm 118 : 19-26. 


ce 


Review Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


IFE (Lesson r).— What was the greatest of Christ’s mira- 
cles? Why? What did it teach about Christ? about 
men ? 

2. CONSECRATION (Lesson 2).—How did Mary show her 
love for Christ? Who protested? Why? Why was her 
deed a beautiful one ? 

3. Humruiry (Zesson 7).—How did Christ, at the passover 
supper, teach humility? Why did the disciples need this 
lesson ? . 

4. Bevier (Zesson 4).—In whom did Christ bid his disci- 
ples believe ? Why? What are some of the things he told 
them to believe about himself? his nature? his destiny? his 
purpose ? 

5. Comrort (Lesson 5).—Who was the Comforter that 
Jesus promised ? What was he to do for the disciples? How 
was his presence to be won ? 

6. Fruit (Lesson 6).—How is Christ ‘‘ the true Vine’’? 
What relation to the Vine do disciples bear? What is the 
duty of the branches ? 

7. BerravAL (Lesson 7).—Where was Christ betrayed ? 
By whom? In what manner? Why? How did Christ bear 
himself? How did the disciples bear themselves ? 

8. TstaL (Lesson §).—Before whom was Christ first tried ? 
With what result? What trial was Peter enduring at the 
same time? With what result ? 

9. Verpict (Lesson g).—Before whom was Christ’s last 
trial? How did Pilate try to save Christ? Why? With 
what result ? 

to. Deatu (Lesson 10).—How was Christ put to death ? 
Where? What were his words upon the cross? In what 
manner did he die? 

ar. RESURRECTION (lesson 11).—When did Christ rise 
from the tomb? Who first saw him? What were his prin- 
cipal appearances during the forty days? Low did his visible 
form pass from earth ? 

12. Lire (Lesson 12).—Who are “risen with Christ’’? 
What mast they *‘ put of ''? What must they “pat on’? 
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For the Superintendent 

1. What great miracle of life-giving have we studied this 
quarter? 2, Who was it that anointed Cirist for his burial ? 
3. Who did Christ say is the life? 4. To what life-giving ob- 
ject did Christ compare himself? 5. Who ‘sought to take 
Christ’s life? 6. Where did Christ yield up his life? 7. 
How did Christ prove that he and all of us are immortal? 
8. How alone can we rise with Christ into eternal life? 

Boston, Mass. 

% 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where biank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. Which lesson stories tell chiefly of what Christ did? 2. 
Which tell chiefly of what he said? 3. Which tell chiefly of 


his sufferings? 4. Which tell chiefly of his triumphs? 


%%% 
Home Readings 


MON.—John 11 : 32-45 ; 12: I-11. 
‘TUES.—John 13 : 1-17; 14: 1-14. 
WED.—John 14: 15-27 ; 15 : I-01. 
THURS.—John 18: 1-14 ; 18 : 15-27. 
FRI.—John 18 : 28-40 ; 19 : 17-30. 
SaT.—John 20: 11-20; Col. 3: 1-15. 
SuN.—1 Cor. 15: 1-20. Resurrection assured. 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 


Topic FOR THE QUARTER: Christ Manifesting his Glory. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: ZJhis is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jess came into 


the world to save sinners.—1 Tim. 1: 15. 





Lesson Calendar 


x. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus... 1... 6 eee John rt: 32-45 
2. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany... .. 1... ss John 12: 1-11 
3. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility 3 . John 13: 1-17 
4. April 237—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life. . John 14: 1-14 
s. April 30.—The Comforter Promised. . . . . . . John 14 : 15-27 
6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches... . . 2. + ss John 15: 1-11 
7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed a Perera John 18: 1-14 
8. May a1.—Christ before the High Priest... ..... John 18: 15-27 
9. May 28.—Christ before Pilate... 2. 6 1 ee ee es John 18; 28-40 


zo. June 4.—Christ Crucified. 2... 66 ee eee ees John 19: 17-30 
at. June st.—Christ Risen. . . jim tou oe John 20: 11-20 
12. June 18.—The New Life in Christ. © 2 6 1 6 ee ee es Col. 3: 1-15 
13. June 25,—Review 

<2 & 


Work and Workers 


The International Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 
By William D. Murray 


pe rear-admirals of the United States navy, heroes 

of Santiago, pleading before an audience of twenty- 
five hundred for more and better Christian work in the 
navy ; an evangelistic meeting of three thousand men, 
at which at least a hundred for the first time acknowl- 
edged Christ as Lord ; a great outburst of missionary 
enthusiasm, accompanied by a determination on the 
part of laymen to supply the money so much needed, — 
are some of the noteworthy features of the Thirty-third 
Convention of the Young Men's Christian Associations, 
just held at Grand Rapids, Michigan. It was com- 
posed of 586 accredited delegates trom 301 Associations, 
and 179 corresponding members from the United States 
and Canada, and from South Africa, Japan, Denmark, 
and other foreign lands. 
reported 


The International Committee 
1,429 Associations, with 228,000 members, 
employing, as general secretaries and physical directors, 
1,275 men ; owning twenty-one millions of dollars’ worth 
of property, and spending, last year, two and a half mil- 
lions. The expenses of the committee itself for the year 
had been $163,772, one-half of which was the cost of 
maintaining 145 men and ninety tents in the army ; 
the other half supporting the nearly fifty secretaries of 
the committee. . 

The plan of the convention was to discuss great 
themes of vital interest to young men, and so one ses- 
sion was given to the army and navy work, with Rear- 
Admiral Philip presiding, and addresses from Rear- 
Admiral Higginson and Commander Wadhams. It is 
unnecessary to say this was an enthusiastic evening. 
At another session the forces that are destroying young 
men were plainly told to the delegates by Anthony Com- 
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stock, Dr. J. M. Buckley, and Dr: Chapman. At still 
another, civic righteousness was urged by Governor 
Mount of Indiana. There were many sectional confer- 
ences, one of which was on Bible’ study. Here was 
outlined the classes and lessons suggested by the Inter- 
national Committee for 1899-1900. Some interesting 
figures were presented ; for instance, it was found that 
the average class numbered between six and ten, that 
the sessions of the class seldom extended more than 
twenty or twenty-five weeks, that the best work was 
done where there was a supervising committee, that the 
largest classes were those studying evangelistic topics. 
The results of the past year were seen in the Bible study 
exhibit, in which were shown photographs of Bible 
classes. being held in shops at the noon hour, classes at 
supper, which in some places, for economy of time, 
precedes the study hour ; outlines of studies, examina- 
tion papers, prospectuses and printed material used in 
organizing classes and retaining scholars, The method 
of the Association came out unintentionally in the join- 
ing together of this exhibit and that on educational work, 
the latter an exhibit five miles long. This represented 
the work of 24,000 students in 1,815 classes. 

On the last night of the convention, John R. Mott 
presented the foreign work of the Committee, now car- 
ried on in India, Ceylon, China, Japan, and Brazil, by 
eleven men, at a cost, last year, of $28,000. Mr. Mott 
spoke of the six urgent calls now before the Committee, 
and in response to an appeal to be allowed to enter 
these open doors, seven salaries of $1,200 each were 
secured, besides a considerable incidental 
expenses. 

The mind of the convention seemed to center on two 
thoughts. The first, ‘‘That they all may be one ;”’ 
over and over again this prayer was uttered, as the dele- 
gates sat among the entwined flags: By Mr. Hunton, 
referring to the blacks and whites ; by Governor Mount, 
as he thought of the North and South; by Mr. Mott, 
looking out over the nations of the earth; by many 
speakers as they remembered the many denominations 
represented by the delegates. The other thought was, 
‘« Expansion in the kingdom of God.'’ This sentiment 


was voiced by the admirals on the first night of the 
convention, and in the message of greeting from Cal- 


cutta, which came on the last night, and by all the dele- 
gates as they faced the opportunity of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

As the convention closed, the delegates joined hands 
in ten immense circles extending around the floor and 
the gallery of the great Auditorium, and, before singing 
the Association hy»=, ** Blest be the tie that binds,’’ an 
invitacion was given to any. young man in the audience 
who wished to publicly confess Christ, to do so by join- 
ing the circle. Here and there young men arose and 
came over on the right side. The old hymn was never 
sung more feelingly as, with sad and glad hearts, the 
delegates parted, to meet to celebrate the Association's 
jubilee, in Boston, in 1go1. 

Grend Rapids, Mich. 
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ooks and Writers 


Two Noteworthy Contributions to 
Educational Literature * 


O° making many psychologies designedly for teach- 
ers there seems to be no end, but Dr. Harris's 
new book, Psychologic Foundations of Education, is not 
to be classed among them. In his own words, ‘‘ Edu- 
cation has use for psychology only in so far as it shows 
the development of mind into higher activities and the 
method of such development.’’ 
matic attempt to dothis. As such, it is constructive, and 
stands alone. Its ultimate principle, however, is the 
Froebelian one known as “ self-activity."’ This term is 
in very common use now among teachers, especially 
kindzrgartners, but its full significance is unappreciated 
by even a tithe of them. There was, therefore, not 


His book is a syste- 





* Psychologic Foundations of Education: An Attempt to Show the 
Genesis of the Higher Faculties of the Mind. By W.T. Harris. [Inter- 
national Education Series.) 16mo, pp. xxxv, 400. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

Letters to a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel. By Susan E. Blo 
[International Education Series] 16mo, pp. xviii, 311. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. §1 50 
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only room for Dr. Harris's book, there was a necessity 
for it. Something was needed to arrest the development 
of certain school procedures which are themselves pro- 
ducing arrested development of the higher mental and 
moral faculties. Dr. Harris's work ought to go far to- 
ward meeting this vital need,—even where the need has 
not been consciously felt. 

It will be news to the average teacher, for instance, to 
be told that ‘‘the habit of teaching with too much 
thoroughness and too-long continued drill the semi- 
mechanical branches of study, such as arithmetic, spell- 
ing, the discrimination of colors, the observation of 
surface and solid ‘forms, and even the distinctions of 
formal grammar, often leaves the pupil fixed in lower 
stages of growth, and unable to exercise the higher 
functions of thought.'’ Yet the teacher ought not only 
to know it, but he ought to know why it is so.. The 
United States Commissioner of Education, who has been 
called «‘ the Ainerican philosopher among educationists, 
and the educationist among philosophers,’’ essays in a 
systematic, comprehensive, although concise, way to 
demonstrate this all-important truth. 

The teacher in the primary grade does not ordinarily 
think of teaching algebra before he teaches the simple 
processes of arithemetic. Does he know why he does 
not? Why is it harder for most children to think in 
fractions than in whole numbers? How does it come 
about that the street Arab’s shrewdness is at the expense 
of his higher development? He who can answer such 
questions as these through a knowledge of the principles 
at the root of them can answer more. Still better, he 
can aid the child's development in a thousand ways, in- 
stead of arresting it. Such a book, therefore, as Dr. 
Harris’ s, has a value for the teacher at work in the class- 
room, as well as for the philosophic educational leader’ 
in his private study. True, much of it is somewhat be- 
yond the depth of most readers, for it is, in considerable 
degree technical, and even speculative. Yet the steps 
of the argument would seem in themselves sufficiently 
obvious and convincing even to one unable to follow its 
most subtle procedure. The author admits that he has 
‘«seemed to make endless repetitions,’’ but for these 
the reader will feel duly thankful. They are not super- 
fluous reiterations, being necessary to keep the average 
mind from drifting fromi the moorings. 

As for practicality, the book is full of it. Such sub- 
jects as the worth and worthlessness of memorizing, the 
importance of recesses, the relative values of branches 
vf study, the difference between the spiritual and 
the secular, and the education of the heart or the 
feelings through the intellect and the will, are simply 
enough expounded and copiously enough illustrated to 
give the book a right to be, even to the teacher who 
cannot dive with open-eyed vision into all the depths of 
its philosophy. Dr. Harris's balance is extraordinary. 
While he follows Kant, Hegel, Rosenkrantz, and Froe- 
bel, his practical common sense and judicial-minded- 
ness seem never to fail him. Whatever good there is in 
any system he can discover and appropriate, without 
being side-tracked or disconcerted by fads, favorites, or 
furies. He indicates the bearing of his philosophy in 
practice, leaving nothing hanging in mid-air. His 
ideals are high, his attitude reverent. The University 
of Jena has honored itself in recently conferring upon 
him the honorary Doctorate of Philosophy. His book is 
one of the most important contributions to educational 
literature of our time, and is likely to remain as one of 
those authorities with which lesser educators will delight 
to differ or to agree. 

Notwithstanding the great difference in purport and 
mode between Dr. Harris's Psycholggic Foundations 
and Miss Blow’s Letters to a Mother on the Philosophy 
of Froebel, the two books are competent to stand side 
by side. Both are master works, built upon the same 
foundations, although addressed, in the main, to quite 
different audiences. The mother who studies Miss 
Blow's book may get along withot Dr. Harris's, but 
the teacher of children who studies Dr. Harris's boek 
will never know all that it signifies until he discovers 
its exquisite inflorescence in these wonderful letters to 
a mother. 

Miss Blow is already known among educators as the 
profoundest of Froebel’s interpreters. The present vol- 
ume may be regarded as pendent or supplemental to 
her previous volume of the Mottoes and Commentaries 
of Froebel's Mother-Play. - The mother-play she regards 
as the greatest of Froebel’s works, since his ultimate 
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objective point was, not the school nor the 
kindergarten, but the child of the family. 
Mis§ Blow says, ‘« The study of the mother- 
play has taught me truths through which, 
had I known them when I most needea 
them, I might have avoided many errors 
and been spared much sorrow.’’ She 
writes this book in the hope of sparing 
mothers and others similar sorrow. It 
takes up ten of the more fundamental or 
typical of the mother-plays, and shows 
alike their root motives and far-reaching 
significance in child life and all life, secu- 
lar and spiritual. The book abounds in 
reasons why, and causes for, and conse- 
quences of. 

Miss Blow, of course an ardent Froe- 
belian, -is neither fanatical nor mystical ; 
she is at once positive, radical, intense, 
open-minded, and judicial. We have 
here the intellect of heroic mold, richly 
veined with a fine spirituality, —mascu- 
line power wedded to feminine tenderness 
and sympathy. It would be difficult to 
say whether she is greater as instructor or 
as inspirer, whether she excels most sig- 





nally in logical acumen, in breadth of 
scholarship, luminosity of expression, or | 
instant practicality. One stands amazed | 
at the analytical and synthetical power | 
with which she discovers in these few | 
‘simple mother-plays the 100ts of all char- 
acteristic human motives and the types of | 
an infinitely multifarious human action. 
This is philosophy, sure enough, but it is 
philosophy-with an immediate practical 
outcome in life, eloquently pleaded and 
pictured, 
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The Gospel for a World of Sin: A companion 
volume to ‘'The Gospel for a World of 
»(Doubt.’" By Henry Van Dyke, D.D.,LL.D. 
zzmo, pp. ix, 192, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 


It is a distinctly closer approach to the 
heart of Christianity which Dr. Van Dyke 
makes in this volume than in his previous 
volume, The Gospel for a World of Doubt. 
‘Some recent books have undertaken to 
set forth what Christianity is without ref- 
erence to any such fact as the Atonement, | 
and with the fact of human sinfulness re- | 
duced to the fact of a general faultiness. 
‘Dr. Van Dyke holds that the Old Testa- 
ment is a book of despair, and the New a 
book of intolerable, unhelpful light, if the 
work of Jesus to put away sin by his sac- 
rifice in death and his resurrection be 
eliminated. So emphatic is his sense of 
the evil in the world, that he rejects that 
belief in its negative character which 
Scottish orthodoxy learned from Augus- 
tine, and once asserted to be essential. 
But he does not stop with abstract evil 
as the world’s wo. It is sin, the breach 
of the unity of God and man through 
man's wilful choice of evil, that he finds 
to make the great demand for Christ and 
his salvation. In his attempting to define 
what the Atonement is, many readers. will 
think him less happy than in stating the 
preliminary conditions. He rejects the 
theory that a transfer of merit took place 
from the Saviour to his people, while 
equally rejecting the theory of a mere 
moral: influence. In seeking a middle 
way between the two, he, like Thomas 
Erskine in The Brazen Serpent, moves to- 
ward what may be called the realist con- 
ception of the relation of Christ to his 
people. But Dr. Van Dyke is an eloquent 
preacher rather than a master of dogmatic 
speculation. He falls short even of what 
lies implicit in his own premises as a con- 
tribution to a positive and scriptural view. 
He is at his best in his final sermon on 





| to pass away, and that, indeed, compe- 





«* The Message of the Cross,"’ which is 
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full of fine suggestion and eloquent en- 
forcement. 
% 


“ The Profit of the Many: The Biblical Doc- 
trine and Ethics of Wealth. By Edward 
Tallmadge Root. 1amo, pp. 321. Chicago 
and New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

The relation of wealth to Christian be- 
liefs and practices is a subject pressed 
upon our generation by Mr. Bellamy, Dr. 
Strong, Tolstoi, and other widely read 
authors. Mr. Root does not attempt the 
discussion as a matter either of economic 
theory or of current statistics. He under- 
takes to vindicate, enforce, and illustrate 
the teachings of the Bible against both 
mammonites and admirers of ‘‘ holy pov- 
erty."’ Starting from the Mosaic teaching 
as man’s first commission to ‘‘ subdue the 
earth,’ he asserts that the production of 
wealth is a duty, and idleness or sloth a 
sin. But he insists on the distribution of | 
wealth throughout the community, the 
avoidance of luxury, and the helpfulness 
which is implicit in Christian stewardship. 
He believes that the age of competition is 





tition always tends to eliminate itself, as 


is now happening through the organiza- | 
tion of trusts. He is a strenuous asserter 

of the Pauline doctrine that society is an 

organism, in which the well-being of all is | 
needful to the welfare of each. He writes | 
with the fervor and force of conviction, 
and with a juster balance of judgment | 
than is found in most writers who have | 
taken up this vexed question. | 


| 
* | 


Authors’ Birthdays: Short Sketches of the | 
Life and Works of Twelve Prominent Au- | 
thors. Second series. By C. W. Bardeen. | 


I2zmo, pp. 459. Syracuse, N. Y¥.: C. W. | 
Bardeen. §1. 


As a text-book for private study as well | 
as foTy Classroom, thie book hee orien | 
merit. .Mr. Bardeen has given in not too | 
verbose language the main facts in the | 
lives of the writers whom he takes up | 
in the series. Their principal writings 
end the main characteristics of their style | 
he has also shown, se that as a handbook 
for introduction to a study of literature ite | 
value is at once shown. Another advan- | 
tageous feature is the bibliography ap- | 
pended to each chapter, thus opening 
the way for more thorough study of our 
great writers. 


| 


* | 


The More Excellent Way: A Sequence of 
Meditations. Compiled by the Hon. Mrs. 
Lyttelton Gell. 1amo, pp. xv, jor. Lon- 
don: Henry Frowde. $1.25. 


‘« Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, 
I am become as sounding brass."’ To | 
show that love is the ‘‘ more. excellent 
way'’-is the purpose of Mrs. Lyttelton 
Gell's book. The selections are arranged 
with a system, yet so adroitly as to avoid 
the impression of being stereotyped. The | 
reader follows the thought almost as if he | 
were reading a continued argument or | 
treatise, while the quotations are selected | 
with unusual judgment from a vast num- | 
ber of the world’s noblest thinkers. 


a 


Literary Notes and News 


About the middle of | 


Matertaiiom ine 14. century, partly as | 


Half-Century : 
a reaction from the | 
overstrained idealism of German phi- | 
losophy, there was an outburst of | 


materialist theorizing in Germany, repre- | 
sented by Ludwig Feuerbach, Carl Vogt, | 
Jacob Moleschott, Heinrich Czolbe, and | 
Louis Buechner. The Avra/t und Steff 


| (B). 


published in 1855, was the text-book of 
vulgar materialism through a much wider 
area than Germany. The recent death | 
of the author recalls how little advance 
materialism has made in the half-century. 
It is once more a term of such discredit | 
that thinkers who seem to verge closely | 
to its solution of the problems of the | 
universe, such as Herbert Spencer, are | 
most anxious not to be described as 
materialists. The friends of Professor 
Tyndal, who in 1874 found in material | 
atoms ‘‘the promise and the potency of | 
every form and quality of life,"’ are most | 
anxious that he should not be classed as 
a materialist. In fact, the rise of Dar- 
winism, by taking attention from the 
physical and the mechanical in nature, 
and fixing it on the organic, has helped 
to make that cheap philosophy increas- 
ingly incredible to thinking men. De 
La Mettrie put the materialist view into a 
phrase, when he called his notorious book 
Man a Machine. 





~ 


Notwithstanding the 
wealth of finds in the 
department of biblical 
literature made during the past few de- 
cades, no manuscript has been discovered 
that equals in value, for textual biblical 
criticism, the old reliable Vatican Codex 
This is true even of the Codex Si- 
naiticus, believed by its discoverer, Pro- 
fessor Tischendorf, and by others, at least 
for a while, to be the most valuable New 
Testament manuscript extant. What 
might be called the critical textus receptus 
of the New Testament, the resultant text 
from the researches of Westcott, Hort, 
and others, is based more on the Vatican 
than on any other codex in existence, 


All the erectar. for this reason. has b 
the interest of scholars in the origin an 


history of this famous document, the | 
Vatican Codex. And, while it was gene- 
rally conceded that it was a product of 
Egyptian Christianity, this was little more 
than a surmise. Now this probability | 
has been raised to substantially a cer- | 
tainty through the researches of Alfred 
Rahlfs, who has PUvhiched his processes 
and results in the Nachrichten of the Gwe- | 
tingen Academy of Sciences, No. 1, 1899, 


The Home of the 
Codex Vaticanus 





| under the title, Aver und Heimath der 


Vaticanischen Bibelhandschrift. His ar- 
gument is based upon a comparison of | 
this codex, especially the order in which 

it gives the Old Testament books, both 

canonical and apocryphal, with the data | 
furnished by the famous thirty-nine | 
‘« Festival Letter’’ of Athenasius, which is | 
undoubtedly an Egyptian production. It 
shares with this epistle so many significant | 
peculiarities that there can be no doubt | 
that both writings must have originated in | 
the same country. Rahlfs further shows 

that the Vaticanus is a later production | 
than the letter of Athenasius, which latter | 
document was written in the year 367. 

The Vatican Codex must accordingly be | 
younger. 
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Books Received 


May 29 to June 4 





Doubleday & McClure Company, New York 
The Man with the Hoe. By Edwin Markham. 
I. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia 
The Word Protestant. By the Kev. William 
Henry Cavanagh. $1 net 
Brown & Co., Boston } 
Harvard Lyrics. Selected by Charles Livingston | 
Stebbins. $1.25. | 


Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 


(*‘Force and Matter’’) of Buechner, | Through the Storm. By Avetis Nazarbek. f2. | South, via Seaboard Air Line. 


365 


The Macmillan Company, New Yeru 
Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. $1.50. 


New Amsterdam Book Company, New York 
Excavations at Jerusalem. 1894-1897. . By 
Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. $4 net. 
The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 
Lights and Shadows of Mission Work in the 
ar East. By S. H. Chester, D.D. 75 cents, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Industrial Cuba. By Robert P. Porter. $3.50. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
Christian Missions and Social Progress. B 
Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. Vol. 11. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 
An Epic of the Soul. §r. 


William Briggs, Toronto 


the 
50. 


Clipped Wings. By Lottie McAlister. 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged, All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





A New Book Free. Any one can obtain it 
without , $Shrampi to pip posed adress, and 
contains 100 pages of freely illustrated matter. 
It describes the Northwest, from St. Paul to 
San Francisco, and is suited to the library 
table, schoolroom, traveling-bag, reading- 
room, Dentists’ and Physicians’ offices, farm- 
house or city residence. The Northern 
Pacific Railway has published a new edition 
of this book annually for several years, and it 


| may be found in homes and schools in every part 


ef this country, and also in many foreign coun- 
tries. If you want to know where to spend your 
vacation, where to hunt or fish, where to 


| see the finest scenery, or where to find a new 


home, you want this book. Send the six 
cents to Cuas. S. Fee, Gen’l Passenger 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn., and he will send you Wonderland, ’99. 
For rates and other information, address 
I. M. Bortle, D. P. A., 47 South jd Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Half rates to California, via the Chicago 
and North-Western Railway, affording the 
quickest time, grandest scenery, variable 
routes, and perfect service. Chicago to Los 
Angeles and return, $64.50, tickets on sale 
June 25 to July 8, limited to return until Sep- 
tember 4, 1899, account of Annual Meeting, 
National Educational Illus 
trated pamphlet sent free on application. 
For rates and other information ask your 
nearest ticket agent, or write H. W. Beyers, 
601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Association, 





**What They Say”’ is the title of an ex- 
ceedingly well printed and finely illustrated 
booklet, which has just been issued and dis- 
tributed by the Chicago & North-Western 
R’y, describing their electric-lighted, 20th 


century train, ‘* The North-Western Limited.” 


It is unique in design and composition, and 
affords entertaining reading. A copy will be 
sent to any address by H. W. Beyers, 601 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Three Dollars saved on tickets to all peints 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Sunday School Times | 


Philadelphia, June 10, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” | 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 


former rate was $1.00, ) 
oO Less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 0 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 25 QO One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
J 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 
One free copy additional 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
x“ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club-—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made 





‘The papers for a club of five or more | 
A Club at subseri ers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers qoat sate do not Lees the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The | 
Addressed package is addressed to one person 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 











Pearline. 


f 





have doubts about Pearline. 


Cleanliness is next akin to 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A Pastor 


announcing, from the pulpit, a committee to look 
after the cleaning of the building, called it “The 
Pearline Committee.” That is the kind of 
advertising that has swelled the sales of 
It’s from people who know 
Pearline, and are using it, and who think 
and speak of it as the one thin 
essary in any matter of cleanliness, 
Talk with some of these people, if you 


nec- 


Godliness. 








Why they like the 


Bible=-Reading 
Cards 


eee of persons, young and old, are using the Daily 
* Bible-Reading Cards issued by The Sunday School Times. You 


“The idea of the card is capital. In no 
other way have I, in ten years, been able to 
secure such extensive and general Bible read- 





at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without char 

A package-club subscriber who has 
rate for the current subscription Can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's subs 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion, Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may bedi vided into emailer packagns 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to an scriber bevond 
‘ oy men epee oy any one TssHne 7 insserfes to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Jree, upon application. 


bd 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘T'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
he sent either singly to the individual addresces, of Mm a 
package to one addrecs, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enlarged Veins 
_ Pain ond Swelling teaedionle 
Overcome by wearing our 


“SEAMLESS HEEL"’ 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


Send direct to our factory for price 
catalogue, directions for ee! = 
11) ont, sto. and SAVE MONEY. 





Al e to special measure. 
OURTIS & SPINDELL 00. 
109 Market 6t., Lynn, Mass. 


g000 Bicycles 


STANDARD "88 HODELS, 
Sie. Shopworn & _ 















ond hand wheels, g! 
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a2BiCYCLe 


We pms by Us advertise our superd line of 


Agent in eved 
@f sample wheel to} ntreduce them. Write nt case forest oe 


Cy 
J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICA 
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No Mone in Advance! 


Lan | GRADE BICYCLES 
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., with 
ne 


$22.00 
= © better wheels 
Others at $10, $13.50, $146.50, $17.50 & $19.60; al) splendid 
value. uy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
ters’ large profits. Write today for special offer. [lua 
trated Catalogue CASH BU 


262 W. Van Buren St 


e. | 
id the od 50 cent 





cription has over six months to | 





ing by the members of my classes.”"—V. M. 
Reicuarp, Fairplay, Md. 


‘I have used your Bible-Reading Cards in 
my Sunday-school for nearly a year, and 
have fened them very gatietactory in results 
accomplished.”"— Cuaries G. Goopricn, 
Augusta, Ga. 


“ Thoroughly pleased with them, Schol- 
ars stick to them with astonishing fidelity.” 
--A. H. Barr, Detroit, Mich. 


“When the plan was fifst brought to my 

ice Lapyade wae WPRPERY SAN aay SeNSSt 

in this community. The report so far, where 

they are being used, is very encouraging.’ — 
of wv" Ross, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


“I enjoy them very much myself, and I 
think the announcement of the subject, for 
each reading, a very excellent one.’’—Miss 
Netus Hamner, Nashville, Tenn. 


“I would say I consider the Bible-Reading 
Circle Card an excellent thing. It seems to 
give my boys an incentive to read that noth- 
ing else does. I wish you would send ter 
more for April and also for May. e=4 ‘ucrease 
my order to twenty for ec remainder of the 
vear,’’--C. & f1uRLBURT, Jr., Springfields 
fass. 


We have used the cards in our home. We 
find them very helpful in leading the children 
especially to adopt and practice the regular 
daily reading of God’s Word.’’—Rev. Geo. 
Ww Masnanben, St. Mary’s, Ont., Can. 


“T find them, in my Sunday-school class of 
girls from fifteen to eighteen years, the very 
best thing I ever had to stimulate study of the 
Sunday-school lesson. Some of the girls who 
are Christian Endeavorers say that they are 
} sure now t6 remember to read their Bible every 

day.”’—Mrs. C. C. Toney, Sauk Center, Minn. 


| 


“I desire to say, that for creating a habit 
of regular Scripture reading, and fostering a 
careful study of the lesson in all its phases, I 
know nothing better.’’--Lucas Bows, Orange 
City, lowa. 

“ After a three-months’ trialin a class of 
sixteen-year-old boys, Iam pleased to testify 








Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 

| cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

will oblige the publishers, us well as the adver- 

| tiser, by stating that you saw tht advertisement 
| tm The Sunday School Times. 


might be surprised to find how a simple little help of this sort will 
quicken interest in so important a maiter. 
definite to do; they make a bridge from non-interest to interest. 


The cards give something 


“1 have used the cards to good advantage 
in a class of young men, and believe they are 
very useful in supplying a definite lesson for 
poe day, or, better still, a required reading as 
class work.’’—-E. M. Van Dew Busn, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


“I have used the cards only two months 
with my Sunday-school class of fifteen-year-old 
girls; but for this short time they have proved 
themselves a success, and the new cards are 
eagerly sought for.’’—F. M. Pace, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


“1 find them a great success in my class 
of boys.’”’—C. P. Prim, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


“ “ i rie. for 
one Wort RP bn’ Bier Bibls Reading. Sey sub- 
scribed for a quarter. Liked them better, and 
now want them for the year. By this mail I 
also send you order for fifteen more for a class 
of young men who are going to take them on 
trial.”"—Mrs, G. R. Hype, Appleton, N. Y. 


**T am delighted with the Reading Cards. 
I distributed them two months as an experi- 
ment. My girls liked them so well thev 
asked to have them continued. «=d are now 
aying for their ow=."—IsaLine A. Davis, 
Jorth Springheld, Vt. 


“‘{ consider them almost indispensable to 
a Sunday-school. They do more than any 
other one — to induce children and older 
people to read the Bible daily.”"—Jinx Evans, 
Corsicana, Texas. 


“ They have induced about a dozen girls 
and young women I work with to read the 
Bible regularly, and I meet expressions of 
delight and interest. Continually they say, 
‘I enjoy the readings more than I can tell 
you,” '’—E. M. Morrison, Concord, N. H. 


“‘ Before using the cards, my class rarely, if 
ever, read their Bible with any regularity, and 
it seemed impossible to have them take the 
interest they should. But since using the 
cards this has all changed. They now rarely 
miss a day, and tell me what was a dut 
before is now a pleasure to them.’”’"—Susan P. 
Reaney, Philadelphia. 


“There was a marked quickening in the 
interest of the class, following their use. It 
may be of interest to add, that my pastor has 
used them, and pronounces them the best 
thing in this direction he has ever seen. Has 
been thinking, in fact, of using them for 
general church Bible reading.’”-—Wwma. C 
Simmons, New York City. 


The reading cards bear a Bible reference for each day of the 
month, anda brief explaining sentence alongside each reference. On 
the reverse of the card is a record blank for the user’s signature. The 
readings relate to the International Lessons for the month, and are 
mainly the selection of the International Bible-Reading Association. 


PRICES : 


tematic habits of Bible study? J. G. Jou: . 
ston, Hancock, Mich. 
id 
teed, 9.7 
5 copies, 3 cents 
10 “ 6 “ 
| iS ee 9 “ee 50 e 30 « 
100 copies, 60 cents 
fl These prices include postage. 
| John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
to exami 


20 copies, 12 cents 
25 “és i5 ee 
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Worth Repeating 


Song 
From “Poems” by Florence Earle Coates 


OR me the jasmine buds unfold 
And silver daisies star the lea, 
The crocus hoards the sunset gold 
And the wild rose breathes for me, 
I feel the sap through the bough returning, 
I share the skylark’s transport fine, 
I know the fountain’s wayward yearning, 
I love, and the world is mine ! 


I love, and thoughts that sometime grieved, 
Still well remembered, grieve not me ; 

From all that darkened and deceived 
Upsoars my spirit free. 

For soft the hours repeat one story, 
Sings the sea one strain divine ; 

My clouds arise all flushed with glory,— 
t love, and the world is mine ! 


“2% % 


Our Sufficiency 


Esther Maurice Hare, the younger sister of Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, and the wife of Julius Charles 
Hare, was a woman whose experience of the sorrows 
of life seemed to fit her eminently to administer com- 
fort to others. In 1864, there appeared a volume of 
her letters to troubled and sorrowing friends, with the 
title, ““ Words of Hope and Comfort to those in Sor- 
row” (London: Hurst and Blackett). It reached a 
third edition in 1875. Several of the letters are ad- 
dressed to a clergyman of the Church of England resid- 
ing in Australia, who had been twice bereaved of 
children. The following is one of those which encour- 
age him under the disheartenments of his ministry. 


ia HE cry of your heart in your last 
- letter, my dear friend, is one with 

which I have only too much sym- 
pathy. With all my intense love for, and 
interest in, parochial work, I always have 
felt thankful that my sex prevented my 
being a clergyman, because of the dread 
I should have of mechanical vitality taking 
the place, ever and anon, of the real life- 
work of the Spirit, and forcing myself to 
speak, as it were, in a false key, altogether 
higher than the tone to which my own 
feelings were set. But now, on looking 
back on past work, and in looking on ac 
the work of others, I see that all such 
thoughts and feelings come from the game 
evil root, to which I now clearly attribute 
every mistake, every failure, in life ; and 
they belong to every profession, every 
work distributed to the sons of men, quite 
as much as to the ministry of the Church 
in her outward ordinances. 

‘Sunday after Sunday we repeat ‘I 
believe in the Lord and Giver of Life ;’ 
we come out of churth, and complain 
that we have been cold and lifeless, —and 
why? Because we forget that the life, 
which alone can vitalize our acts and 
services, is no mere possession of ours, 
from which we can exhaust the supplies. 
«We go too much on the old stock, as it 
were, and forget that, if the life is hid 
with Christ in God, it must be sought for 
there, where alone it is secure, and where 
we shall have it more abundantly in pro- 
portion as we seek it. 

‘* Let me pray you not to yield to the 
temptation of questioning your former 
motives in taking holy orders. It is the 
devil's bait to make your ministry profit- 
less both to your own soul and those of 
others. All stich temptations should be 
repelled at once by saying, ‘Lord, I am 
thy minister now. Help me to fulfil my 
trust. Unprofitable I have been, and 
such I must ever be. It is time for thee, 
Lord, to work, and then it will be well done.’ 

‘« The more one looks at what has been 
done for good upon the earth, in spite of 
all the evil that remains, the more one 
sees that those who are permitted to effect 
it do it in the way David conquered Go- 
liath, the feeblest, often the most faulty 
instruments doing it in the strength of the 
Lord. But then it is no mere talk about 
strength ; it is an absolute reliance upen 
the strength as a living reality, a thing 
that must and will work, will assert itself 
the more through our weakness. In 
David's Psalms how full is this reliance, 
with an intensity of human weakness that 
makes the strength the more remarkable ! 
Read the Third Psalm, —what a marvelous 
utterance of faith and trust in the midst 
of the most harrowing circumstances, all 
the more terrible because the fruit of his 
own sin! He goes up the hill an outcast 
from his throne and his house. Down 
comes a shower of dust and stones from 








the rock above him. What does he say 
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to”the insult? ‘ Thou,-Ohord; «arta 
shield unto me.’ A messenger brings 
him tidings of the dishonor done to his 
household by his own son: * Thou, O 
Lord, art my glory." He covers his head, 
his feet were bare, and he goes along 
weeping. But what, in the midst of all, 
can his heart say who has the Lord of 
hosts for his friend and deliverer ? *‘ Thou, 
© Lord, art the lifter up of my head.’ 

' «Ah, yes! it is not in prosperous days, 
when all goes fair, when you are making 
visibly an impression, when ‘souls are 
given you for your hire,’ when your heart 
seems alive, that I would say, ‘Take 
courage, dear brother, for God is with you, 
of a truth.’ No, I would say rather his 
true life is proved by those searchings of 
heart, those miserable deadenings of 
spirit, which compel you to recognize that 
the life must be in him, and not in you, 
that your work can be nothing but routine 
work, unless he quickens and renews your 
spirit for each separate act, that whilst 
you are lying before him weary and stony, 
he says, ‘Wherefore liest thou here on 
thy face? Up! for certainly I will be 
with thee.’ 

‘Oh, how your fatherly heart goes out 
to those darling babes, Jessie and Ger- 
trude, in their childish weakness and its 
sweet trustfulness, when the little hand 
clasps your finger to guide it safely along, 
not asking why it should be weak and un- 
able to cross the floor safely without 
papa’s help, but just feeling his finger 
enough to make all safe and easy for 
them. Let your darlings be your teach- 
ers, dear friend. It is part of your bless- 
ings as a father to learn through it some- 
thing of the blessed relation between 
yourself and your Father, between your 
own needs and your relative needs as a 
pastor and His great supplies,—ready for 
your use as your own are for your chil- 
dren's, but quite ineffectual for any good 
purpose unless used in the right way, by 
feeling your needs and asking “for them."’ 


NELSONS’ 
TEACHER'S 
BIBLES 


contain New Helps, 350 Illas- 
fotteas, New Concsodanes, 
w 








ps. 

he Helps are all new, and 
have an illustration on almest 
every page. Tue Concordance is the most com- 


y . 

wetve fine colored maps, complet bedeved. 
The Sunday School Times says: ** The work is 

excellent.” . ‘ 

All styles and prices. For example, long primer type, 
Se-Frencnaces Eaiioe’ eS ee oes 
covers, tpaid, on 50. Ask your seller, or 
send to Thomas Nelson & Sons, hers, 37 East 
z8th Street, New York. 
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A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 3 
inches, mocmed ons rohet aad 3 
FREE awiae, in colors, the different 4 


divisions of territory acquired since 
the pr will be sent to any —— on 4 
recei 15 cents in te to cki 4 
and Goccphrumion. Ps Ustid, Gent as 4 
senger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIL 4 
vow.) 


is easy, if u know how. I 
Money-Making xnow "iad will tel yes. Splendid 
Secteens near in city and country. Laden sad en- 
tlemen of good character y need a * rr. ne 
Son, Publisher, 901 E. Main St. Richarond. Va. 
For the valuable 192 page compilation, 


Last Words of Famous Men and Women 
send $1.10 to the author, Prof, WALTER R. EGBERT, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. [State Normal! School]. 


AN IDEAL BOOK 
For Sunday-school, Young People’s 
Socicties, or Evangelistic Meetings 
“AN IDEAL PRICE 
Comet Sigler samt 























15 cents. 








106 Washington St. y 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK 


ROYAL HYMNAL 


By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and IRA D. SANKEY 
* We have never had such enthusiastic singing in our 
Sunday-school as we have had since its adoption.” 
Rev. Cuas. HeRacp, Pastor, 
“ Bethesda” Con’l Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
$30 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 25 cts. 
The Biglew & Main Co., Hew York and Chicago. 


FILLMORES’ MUSIC a's. and query 
> Sheet M 








usic, Octavos, Canta- 

at all ti ee ie Catalogue f 
mes. ‘ ree. 
PILLBORE BROS., Cincinnati, @., or 44 Rible Bouse, F. ¥. 
Bright Sunday Schools are those that use songs 
iran that unique collection, by J. H. Alleman, 


“SONCS OF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE” 


So. PER 100 The N—W MUSIC CO, 28 Dearta:e Breet, Chicege 
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“Great families of yesterday we show, 
And lords, 
Whose parents were the Lord knows who.” 







¥ »¥ 


: M rs. Burton H arrison’s /® 
K, = Society Story “ee. 


In two parts. Old New York of one hundred years ago, and the 
social life of that day; a story of the ancestors of well-known New 
York people of to-day. Part II is entirely distinct as a story, but has 
to do with the descendants of the same people who figure in Part I. 
The descendant of the carpenter of one hundred years ago is a great 
financier of to-day, while the descendants of the aristocracy of one 
hundred years ago are now poor, but proud; and the love affairs of 
the young people of to-day are very much like those of their ances- 
tors, but for the family positions being reversed. 
You should read 


THE CIRCLE OF A CENTURY 


Begins in this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Founded A°D: 17 28 by Benj.Franklin 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 








Dated June 10, 1899. 
We A SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER: we will mail The Saturday Evening Post every 


week, for une year only, on receipt of One Dollar. 
The regular price is $2.50, and it will be maintained after September 1, when {hits imtrax\uctory offer will 
be withdrawn. This dollar offer is to quickly introduce a $2.50 weekly magazine. After you discover 
its superiority you will buy or subscribe through your newsman at the regular price. ‘There will be no 
reduction after September 1. 


TRY IT ONE YEAR FOR A DOLLAR 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Going Away this Summer 


Let your copy of The Sunday School Times go where you go. If you have subscribed at the 75 cent 
rate, or at a higher rate, the address of your paper may be changed as often as you like without charge. 
If you have subscribed in a package club, here are the terms of the change to the individual address plan : 


‘* A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent rate for the cur- 
rent subscription can have a copy transferred from a package to a separate ad- 
dress for 25 cents when the year’s subscription has over six months to run. 
When it has six months or less to run, the cost to change is 15 cents to the end 
of the year’s subscription. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have the 
change made,at any time for 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscription.”’ 

For instance, if you are a subscriber at the 60 cent rate, you can hand 15 cents to your club organizer, 
and have your copy of The Sunday School Times sent to your individual address until the end of the year’s 
subscription. After this payment, you can have the address changed as often as you like without further charge. 

This slight outlay on your part will save the club former the trouble of seeing that you get your paper 
every week, and will secure its delivery on time when you are obliged to be absent from the school 

These advantages are well worth the difference in cost. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘* BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY” 
| 
There is a right way and a wrong way to clean | 
Do 
Buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO and try it in your next house-cleaning, 


house. ‘This picture shows the wrong way. 


you wish to know the right way? 


and you will appreciate the difference so much 


that you will never be without it again. | 


Ralston 
Health 
Shoes 


For Men. 


want The principal fea- 
ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 
not neglected. Ask your dealer for 
them, or send to factory for a pair. 
Price, $4.00. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. | 


SEND.TO | 
H. O'Neill & Co., New York, | 
for illustrated catalogue.of general merchandise, Le 
matrana First Mortgages | 
FOR SALE 
Drawing 6% and 7% 


Running two to six years. Improved property 
worth two to three times amount of mortgage, 
and fully insured. We have them from $200 | 
up, each one as geod as gold. 


0. H. Hovey, Indianapolis, Ind. | 
| 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


- AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade phia. 
rae 6% ) atesevrg Dakota a ae oT ba Ea ee 


erences furnished. K. Erickson, Langdon, N. Dakota 


A Second Dish 


Proved Too Much for Actual Need, and Showed 
the Value of Condensed Food 











** When the new food was first placed in - 
store I took a package home to try. 
*Grape-N uts,’ 


The name, 
had attracted my attention, and 
the statement that it was partly composed of 
grape-sugar excited my interest, as we all know 
that grape-sugar, made by certain methods of 
.treating the cereals, is one of the most nourishing 
and digestible articles that can be eaten. 

** 1 rather expected to like the food, but was not 
expecting that the children would take so kindly 
toit. Each one of the little folks, however, passed 
up the saucer for a second supply, and so did I. 

“It is a delicious novelty, and very grateful to 
the palate. I found, about midway in my second 
dish, that I had sufficient for a meal, and realized 
for the first time that I was eating a condensed 
food that supplies one’s wants with a few spoon- 
fuls, and does not require anything like the vol- 
ume, to furnish the amount of food required, as | 
when any of the ordinary forms of cereals are | 
served. Grape-Nuts are and } 
the Postum Cereal Co are to be con- | 
gratulated M. C 
Goossen, the well-known fancy grocer of Grand | 


Rapids 





an elegant food, 
» Lim., 


upon the discovery,”’ said 


The Sunday School ‘Times intends to admit sites aclvertisements that are trystworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party 
Pudlishers wijl refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 








Che Sanday School Gines 


Contents for Jane to 


| Poem: 


**Let Us Go On.” 
Editorial : 
Notes.—No Gain Through Any Lie. ‘‘ Things 
that Are Behind.’ Test of True Friendship. 
What Makes Real Poverty? How to Get 
Along with Evil-Doers 
Reasonableness of Morality and Religion 
Notes on Open Letters: 
About the “ Potter’s Field.”” Calling on God 
in Prayer. Right and Wrong Uses of a 


By P. Maclaren MacDonald, 353 


From Contributors: 


The “ Faithful Sayings"’ of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles. By Professor John H. Bernard, D.D. . 

George Adam Smith on the Religion of Israel. 
By the Rev. W. H. Jones 

Sunday-School Work in Spain. 
Dinsmoor 

For Children at Home: 
Fern Valle by. _By Julia Darrow Cowles. 


a & hool Review for the Second Quarter. . 

What Should be Taught in an Intermediate 
Department. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy .. . 

Review in New Testament Geography. 
lating Punctuality and Regularity. 
Hammond Sunday-School Record. 
view Match . 

For the Teacher : 


Twelve Sunday Afternoons in a Tent. 
Fredrica L. Ballard 


Stimu- 
The 
A Re- 











Lesson 13. June 2s. Review 


Lesson Helps: 

Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, 
D.D., LL.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; 
Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. 
Peck; John B. Smith; the Rev. E. Morris 
Fergusson; Amos R. Wells 


Work and Workers : 


The International Convention of Young Men's 
Christian Associations. By William D. 
Murray 


Books and Writers: 


Two Noteworthy Contributions to Educational 
Literature oo 0 94 
The Gospel for a World of Sin. ‘ The Profit 
of the Many.” Authors’ Birthdays. The 
More Excellent Way ‘ 
Books Received 
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B. & B. 


Inside information 


Doing a mail-order business in dry 
goods that of itself—extent and volumé 
—means much as to whether there’s 
merit—earnest merit—in our claim for 
the preference. 

Received an order lately from Sitka, 
Alaska. 

Orders come here from all directions, 
Getting extensive results from the 
far West—and it’s because we’ re show- 
ing people positive advantage with 
styles and prices, or they’d have sent 
to Chicago. 

Doing increasing business from the 
New England states—choice goods, 
and less to pay, making it worth while 
to send here instead of naturally to 
Beston or New York. 

All this, however, is incidental to 
the direct evidence of how determined 
we are to deserve your orders, which 
we’re anxious to send. Let us know 
what silks, wash goods, or dress goods 
you’re interested in—see what the 
samples we’ll send you say—it’s goods 
and prices we’re making count. 

Write specially about the handsome organ- 
dies, 15¢.—floral printings in beautiful colors, 

54 inch plain black mohair brilliantines, 
50c. 

And superb colorings, corded wash silks— 
best quality—45c. yard. 


Large assortments, a feature here you’ll be 
impressed with. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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A Handy Pocket Chart 
of Jewish National History 


You need it at least for the 
coming six months’ lesson study. 


HIS is a reduction of BYINGTON’S CHART OF JEWISH NATIONAL 
HISTORY, which, in wall-map form, has become so popular among 
Sunday-schools, as showing at a glance the main issues of Jewish history 


from Abraham to Christ. 


In response to the demand for a convenient pocket chart embodying 
precisely the same matter as the wall chart, this pocket edition has been 


issued. 
bound in stiff cloth covers. 


home study or in class teaching. 
which is a fact worth noting. 


It is printed on thin, tough map paper, in five colors, and is neatly 
It measures, when folded within its covers, 
4 <6 inches, when wide open 138% inches. 
clear the history which is its basis. 


It makes wonderfully 
Just the thing for the teacher in 


And it is attractively inexpensive— 


When ordering the pocket chart from a bookseller, or from us, please 
State that you want Byington’s Pocket Chart of Jewish National History. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed 


Price, 30 cents 


by the publishers at this price, the 


publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Educational 


Chicago Kindergarten College 
E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Mrs. N. Crouse, EvizapetH Harrison, 
Associate Principals. 

No field of educational work offers such oppor- 
tunities as the kindergarten, whether considered 
from the standpoint of one’s own culture, influ- 
ence, and usefulness, or financially. 

College re-opens September 5. Send for cur- 
riculum. Address Dept. I. 


y TA | = rd 
Al Ay. TH CAW BE CURED 


Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times 

Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 
1824. "Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and Principal. 











, Ruopg Istanp, Providence. 
Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
eighteen states. All denominations. Thorough work 
in English, science, classics, music, and art. 
Address, AuGusTINE Jones, LL.B 





to colleges, schools, and 
families, free of charge, 


Teachers 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Furnishe St. Louis, Mo. 23d year. 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Pittsburg, Pa. mice. 3 for satalogs *. M.. Pre wm 


Church 


Organs 


Latest Improvements. 
All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


BARGAINS in ORGANS 
Taken in Exc 


H2gfifoe Co, oa 


In ordering foods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
tn The Sunday School Times. 
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